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GHAISTIAN 
BEGAUSE...” 


by Arnold H. Lowe 


The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch, 
(Acts 11:26) 


HAT DO WE mean when we say that we are Chris- 

tians, and what do others mean when they say 

that we are Christians? What do they say of us— 
not as British or French or Germans or Americans—but 
as Christians? If you were asked to give a definition of a 
Christian, what would it be? 

Would you say, “I am a Christian because. . .”? Because 
of what? Because you have the mind of Jesus? Because his 
strength is in your gentleness? Because his affection is in 
your tenderness and in your forgiveness? According to 
Webster’s Dictionary the third meaning of the word Chris- 
tian is “a decent... person.” Well, that is a far cry from 
what those men in Antioch meant, and that is a far cry 
from what we mean. 

Of course, we know that it is never easy to be a Christian 
in all of life. Life is not simple; life is complicated. Many 
forces play upon us, testing us in our spiritual and moral 
qualities. So most of us are Christians in some situations and 


not Christians in others. We are Christian at some tim 
utterly unchristian at other times. Our spiritual 

sporadic and seasonal. Nevertheless, our whole pen 
involved—our work, our home, our attitude toward , 
our conflicting interests, our tastes—wherever life touch 


So we can say some things with deep assurance 
for one thing: As Christians we must be sensitive to ¢j 
stances in which others find themselves. To look at y 
and not be moved is to be a cynic. We cannot live a 
as though others lived in one world and we lived ins 
world. We are all surrounded by the same fence. The 
storms blow on us. Some things we need to say boli 
man who is unmoved by prejudice, who does not gm 
patient with wrong and evil and with what is bigoted 
narrow, is not a Christian in that respect. I think of 
who was stirred by misery and wrong wherever he 
Christ does not ask that we always agree with othe 
he does ask that we have understanding and compassi 


Let us say a second thing: We are Christians wh 
believe in the perfectability of life. We know that; 
and spiritual progress is slow, Indeed, we are given 
that you cannot change human nature and that it is fi 
believe that you can. We are what we are, we say, an( 
fools believe otherwise. 

But it is precisely these fools who have been respa 
for what moral and spiritual progress has been made 
world has been changed for the better at the touch of 
whom their contemporaries called fools. They said 
David Livingstone was a fool. Perhaps he was. They 
that Florence Nightingale was a fool. Perhaps she was. 
called Abraham Lincoln a fool. Perhaps he was. If 
what such men are, then we have to align ourselves ¢ 
side of the fools. After all, Paul said, “I would rather 
fool for Christ’s sake.” 

To say that human nature cannot change is to den 
power of God and the truth of the Gospels, for the 
read, “Whosoever will, let him come.” That means tt 
row, and that tomorrow is for me in my life and y 
your life, in whatever circumstance we are. 


Finally, let us put it this way: A Christian is awa 
the inwardness of the spiritual life. This spiritual life iss 
thing we have and know that we have. It is a power we 
it is a power we use. It is the depth in us we can real 
is the conviction which goes out into life, wherever life 
me, so that I can say, “I am persuaded that He is abl 
that I can say, “I can do all things through Christ 
strengtheneth me”; so that I can say, “I am alone, am 
I am not alone, for my Father is with me.” 

It is a silent world in me and yet full of whispering 
which bring me encouragement and hope. It is a quiet 
in me and yet filled with forces which give me stre 
Someone asked the other day why it is that there 


many breakdowns among young persons. There are} 


ably many answers, but surely one of them is this, tha 
are unaware of the spiritual resources within themsel’ 

So they call us Christians, If pow you were asked 
why you are a Christian, what would you say? Woulé 
say, “I am a Christian because. . .”? Because of what 
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Verna Turpin Borsky 


THE COVER introduces us to an un- 
usual and controversial experiment in 
human relations. The four young men 
standing stiffly at attention are officers 
in the Centurions, a tough New York 
teen-age group. They study the Bible 
and carry no weapons. From their 
leader, “Colonel” Ben Moring, a Pres- 
byterian ministerial candidate, they 
are learning a spiritual and physical 
discipline unique in Manhattan’s 
famed Lower East Side. For a special 
word and picture report on the Cen- 
turions by Associate Editors James W. 
Hoffman and Carl G. Karsch, see 
New York's Christian Gang, page 11. 


The perennial battle about Christ- 
mastime between sacred and com- 
mercial interests usually begins 
around this time of the year. One 
community which has largely solved 
this pre-Christmas problem is Logan, 
Ohio. Read Where Christmas Arrives 
on Wheels, page 8, to see what the 
Loganites do. 


As we approach one of the most 
jovous times in the Christian year, it’s 
good to examine what joy means to 
the Christian. Author Handel Brown 
gives us some of his thoughts on this 
subject in God Made Us to Laugh, 
page 6. Dr. Brown, a frequent con- 
tributor to PrEsBYTERIAN LiFe’s pages 
(and no relation to Robert McAfee 
Brown, another well-known P.L. con- 
tributor ), is the British-born pastor of 
First Presbyterian Church, St. Cloud, 
Florida. 


In the next issue—A special cover 
for Christmas. .. . : Associate Editor 
Carl Karsch discovers how the de- 
scendants of some of America’s first 
settlers celebrate the Lord’s birthday 
anniversary. . . . Some thought-pro- 
voking comments on the housing 
problem in Bethlehem of Judea on the 
night of the Nativity. .. . An article 
about one of Protestantism’s most 
courageous leaders. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘Conversion Within 
The Church’ 


« Elton Trueblood’s article [P.L., Octo- 
ber 15, 1958] should be required read- 
ing for every adult who meticulously 
follows “churchianity” and misses the 
mark entirely when it comes to prac- 
ticing Christianity. Mr, Trueblood has 
brought into the light of the Living 
Christ an issue that must be met... if 
the Church is to survive the challenge 
of our times. 


—A. G. MONTGOMERY 
Santa Barbara, California 


«...[The author] is saying what I be- 
lieve desperately needs to be said to 
us, For longer than I like to think I have 
thought, read, dreamed, and prayed 
about this need for vital spiritual reality 
in the Church. ... But we have to get 
beyond recognition of the need (a big 
step in itself) to knowledge of what to 
ie vas 
—ADELAIDE HArTPENCE 
Baldwinsville, New York 


Clarification on Hawaii 


« I have noted with interest a letter from 
the Reverend Kenneth O. Rewick, a 
member of Los Angeles Presbytery, in 
which he takes exception to a plan of 
the presbytery to organize the first 
Presbyterian church in the Territory of 
Hawaii [P.L., November 1, 1958]. 
While much could be said by way of 
clarification on the issues Mr. Rewick 
has raised, I believe it will be of far 


greater interest to [your] readers... to 
know that plans are going ahead ac- 
cording to schedule...,such decision 


having been determined only after a 
careful survey had been made and sub- 
mitted to the Board of National Missions 
for approval. 

Invitations have been extended by 
the Church Extension Board of Los 
Angeles Presbytery to the minister and 
associate minister who will undertake 
this work starting on January 1, 1959. 
... It is our plan to issue a general state- 
ment covering all phases of the opera- 
tion at that time.... 

I feel sure that this statement will 
clear up any doubts in the mind of the 
Reverend Mr. Rewick or others on the 
strategy of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. in inaugurating 
this denominational enterprise in the city 
of Honolulu.  —Cannowt L. Suuster 


Executive Secretary, Synod of California, 
Southern Area 





Notes on How to Condy 
A Successful Clothing 0 


« I read your article [“Churches | 
to Aid Refugee Clothing Drive’ 
page 23 of the November 1, 1958 
with mixed feelings. Maybe this 
will 
churches to spur on their Refugee( 
ing Drive. 
In the last twelve months, North 
Presbyterian Church’s Evening @ 
composed of 160 members, has de 
a total of 3,646 pounds of used ck tino 
to two Chicago settlement hous 
orphanage, and a home for the age 
this, 962 pounds of warm clothing 
shipped overseas through Church ¥ 
Service in Nappanee, Indiana. 
How did we accomplish this? BafOLLI 
very simple method of installing iaf32%s 
church a “Hope” chest (cedar) ans 
veniently located for anyone [wis _ 
deposit] clothes before going to d 
on Sundays or attending a meeting k 
congregation fire RO 
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of the 
notified of [the clothes drop] throug 
church bulletin weeks prior to a shij 
deadline. A notice is also put in the 
paper. Periodically, talks are give 
Guild and Circle meetings about 
ing for Church World Service, map 
displayed, films are shown. In ¢ 
words, a regular campaign is fo é 
through to the very last ditch. We HANC 
cently had the installingye ets": 
“thermometer” type display in ourMlfitea 
letin board above the hope chest. 
hope to increase our total overseas 

ment to 2,000 pounds in 1959. Ever 
then can see the progress we are t 
[toward our goal] by glancing a 
thermometer. 


Members 
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Inside the lid of the chest is q+ 
Scripture verse: “Verily I say unto! 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 










of the least of these my brethren “ot 

» ica 
have done it unto me” (Mat ULU 
25:40). 4 





We've educated our chtirch to 
an extent to this great need that we! 
had to add a huge trunk alongside 
chest. . 

We have two full-time volunteers 
do this work under the World Se 
Department. 

This is one way of showing our! 
in action, 











—Mnrs, Frank V. Kaggine 
Northbrook, b , 
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SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES & CAMPS 


These advertisers will gladly send further 


information upon direct request 











COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
LACKBURN COLLEGE  gccretites 


mn 
8 iycational institution offering programs for those 
las d sing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 
“Zistry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
ed cio llinois, just north of St Louis, Mo. Students 
® 








by cash and ‘“‘work plan.’’ Carlinville, ti. 
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NA VISTA COLLEGE 


ywterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
7 accredited. For more than 67 years devoted to 
tian Higher Education. Smal! classes allow 
onal i — b= instruction. Write Director of 
ms, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


Monmouth, Illinois Founded 1853 


A co-educational, United Presbyterian College of highest 
accreditation offering a complete liberal arts curriculum 
and independent study program under the guidance of a 
superior faculty. 
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ILLEGE OF WOOSTER = "res’s- 
ducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
pendent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
ining for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
nistry. music, science, teaching. Dept. AS., Direc- 
of Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
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Coe’s reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. and B.M 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
wee ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade. 
nh school. Five year special certificates in music, 
past oe Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
uch 17. S.A. 


RI T E COE COLLEGE 


to a 
-eting 
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i ship 
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Director of 


Admissions, lowa 








Cedar Rapids, 
AVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 
yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
Fully yy eorw co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
and U.P .S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
ave of ministers and a for church voca- 
of Admi Elkins, W. Va. 
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' My . 
IANOVER COLLEGE goons 
werior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
year to the value for which each student pays. 
rst qualified applicants—100 women, 140 men— 
imitted each year. Total enrollment 750 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 





At heart of 


eas § the nation. 
= good Presbyterian college for three quarters of a 
uVeN@ientury. Unquestioned academic strength, emphasis 


the Arts and Sciences and pre- professional train- 












WRITE Director of M th College 

Admissions, M th S, IMlinoi 
PARK COLLEGE Presbyterian. 
Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. Internatianal student 


body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas City. 
Write Director of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 


STERLING COLLEGE 


Co-ed, Liberal Arts College, 
Central, offers pre-prof.. teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high sc holastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: A lor, Sterling, Kans. 





United 
Presbyterian 
accredited by North 





BEAVER COLLEGE“ fiserai carts and 
A 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
Write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 





A two-year col- 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
lege for women. 
Ten miles from 


used 22 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses. Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 








IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 
master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts .B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCluer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies, Missouri. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


A. iberal Arts and Sciences. High Standards. 
Presbyterian. Individualized programs. Career coun- 
seling. Elementary, high school teacher training. 
Scholarships. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





- collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY 


“America’s most mod- 
ern university cam- 
x¥- he flias 
Woodin Laurie, President 


pus.” 
University, San Antonio, 










James 
Trinity 





Texas 








WASHINGTON COLLEGE rounaea in 
ACADEMY 1780. For students who wish to 


secure a Christian education 
through their own work. All students given work 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 


phere. Cosmopolitan student bi Moderate costs. 
Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


scholarships. Other financial assistance available. 
T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., W Coll Tenn. 
WEST NOTTINGHAM Presbyterian. 


Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 


Coeducational. 
sive preparation 








PI Theron B. M. Pr Nebr. 
g at 

AKE FOREST COLLEGE 

Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college. Suburban 





wation on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
ards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teach- 
. business admin., fine arts, pre- professional. 
PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 


oeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
CULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
imary and high school), business administration, 
arnalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN 













Harvey M. Rice, President 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 






MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


ounded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liber- 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high 
holarship low expenses, positive Christian train- 
Extensive student- help program, Write Presi- 
Ralph Waldo Lioyd, Box B, Maryville, Tenn. 


MUSKING [UM COL LEGE 


hited Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
ence, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
siness Administration, Home Economics, Elemen 
ry & Secondary Education 

Director of Admissions, New Concord, Ohio 


1, 1958 
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ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY 


DUBUQUE 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 
BLAIR ACADEMY presiyierian aitiiation. 


Established 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap 

James Howard, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 
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SCHOOL OF NURSING 





AL SEMINAR 


HMAN. PRES 


DENT 





ULSA Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities. Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


W be ] T E Director of University of Tulsa 








PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus 
Interneship. Next class will enroll in 

















Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichome | September, 1959. Two years Basic 
a ead a cyeas Founaead | Nursing Education; One year In- 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE Feungee | SUSINS_ ECucat nase 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- | te! neship. For information write: Di- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- . ae 740 > 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. “The Friendly | rector of Admissions. 1743 West 
College,” noted for community service. Write s ad : z 
Pree. Paul R. Stewart, Bex 381, Waynesburg. Pe. | Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
’ 
MEN'S COLLEGE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE f2i..2% | NOTTINGHAM CAMPS me 


Offers A.B.; in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical Electrical, Industrial, Mech- 
anical Metallurgical Engineering 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interna- 
tional Affairs. K, Reald Bergethon, President. 








friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps 


360 acres. Understanding leaders. All s ts: rid- 
ing, riflery. golf, swimming, boating, fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. Midway P 


ila.-Baltimore 
Md 


Write to: Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, Colera, 

















Jesus came to restore the laughter of mankind, 
to perfect the marred, discordant symphony of 
happiness, so that all creation may be jubilant in ) 


God Made Us 







ADORATION OF THE CurisT CHILD, by 
Van Honthorst, seventeenth-century J 
painter. 


To Laugh 


by Handel H. Brown 


The lives of most of us are disorganized around children 
at Christmas. This is as it should be, for Christmas time is 
children’s time, and Christmas Day is, in a peculiar and 
wonderful way, children’s day. It is the Festival of the 
Child, and it is best observed by devoting it to children. 

Is there anything more wonderful than a child? Is there 
anything so unpredictable, so capricious, so exasperating? 

Do you ever know just where you stand with your chil- 
dren? Do you ever reach the point where you can confi- 
dently foretell what they will do? 

It is a very risky business to ask children questions. Some- 
times it is positively dangerous. You venture a question ex- 
pecting a certain reply, but instead you get something en- 
tirely different. Sometimes the answer is so unexpected and 
so shattering that when you come to yourself in the empty 
room, you discover your mouth is still open. 

It must have been like that with Peter’s father. He was a 
minister, and while he was away at synod, Peter gave his 
mother a very rough time. Having a lot more theory than 
common sense, she could do no more about it than threaten, 
“Peter, when Daddy returns, I'll tell him everything you’ve 
done.” And she did. 

The preacher was very much upset. He shut himself in 
his study to wrestle with the problem. After mature parsonic 
reflection, he decided to give Peter a weighty lecture de- 
veloped on theological lines to a beautifully religious con- 
clusion. 

He was wise enough to see that he had to have a cue, so 
after he had called his son into the study, and given him 


6 





the traditional “This-hurts-me-more-than-it-hurts-you” el 

tine, he asked him a predetermined question. “Peter, ct 
9° c DU 

said, “why do you think God made you?” Quick as a 


The | 
the little fellow, who was a much better theologian tha 


learned father realized, answered, “God made me to la - 
The interview ended immediately, with the father - 
complete loss for words. os 
: : th th 

Does it surprise you to know that young Peter was al 
original, that he was, in fact, quoting almost word for st ir 
from the Bible? a 


After the birth of Isaac, the child for whom Sarah 
long ceased to hope, she said, “God hath made me to lay 
so that all that hear will laugh with me.” 

May we not transfer these words to the New Testam 
from Sarah at the birth of Isaac, to Mary at the birt 
Jesus? They suit perfectly the glorious Magnificat: 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior . . . 

For he hath regarded the low estate of his handmait, 

For, behold, from henceforth all generations shall call 
blessed. 

To her great song of rejoicing, our Lord’s mother m 
very well have added Sarah’s convictions about laug) 
“God hath made me to laugh, so that all that hear will 
with me.” 

It is quite a modern heresy to regard religion as a dis 
and gloomy affair, demanding a sour personality encasé 
a fiercely starched shirt. The Master, who had no illus 
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put life or human nature, often said, “Rejoice!” “Be of 
bd cheer!” 

Mhe Gospels do not portray a dismal or gloomy Christ, 
can we conceive of a melancholy individual receiving 
remarkable love which came to Him. True, in the lat- 
part of his life, as the shadow of the cross inexorably 
kened over him, he seems to have identified himself 
the Suffering Servant of Isaiah. But until “He stead- 
ly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” we find him a welcome 
st in the homes of the merriest people—boisterous folk 

whom the Pharisees turned away in shuddering dis- 
bt. 
Ve see children drawn to him. and we know he watched 
playing in the streets, and sometimes their laughing 
s and smiling faces were an inspiration and an encour- 
ment to him. 
Nould Jesus have been invited to a wedding—the merriest 
all Eastern celebrations—if people had regarded him as a 
et blanket”? 
home of the stories Jesus told are exquisite gems of 
or. It is impossible to imagine them coming from set 
sand an unsmiling countenance. We can picture him 
thing with his hearers as they appreciated his sallies 
but the camel trying to squeeze through the eye of a 
ble, or the man with the log sticking out of his eye 
mly informing someone there was a speck in his. 
"#2 the primitive superstitions of the dark African jungle, 
gion does wear a somber shroud. It is a dread burden 
ded wholly upon fear—fear of those evil spirits which 
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are malevolent in purpose, cruel in nature, and arbitrary in 
punishment. 

But the Advent of Jesus Christ, with its joyous proclama- 
tion of a loving, forgiving Father, makes us sing: 

Him serve with mirth, His praise forth tell; 

Come ye before Him and rejoice. 

Jesus came to restore the laughter to mankind, to perfect 
the marred, discordant symphony of happiness, so that all 
creation may be jubilant in him, 

Happy were those shepherds listening 

To the holy angel’s word; 

Happy they within that stable, 

Worshipping their infant Lord. 

But, you object, there isn’t a great deal in life to make 
you laugh. With the world in its present madcap condition, 
with the rising cost of living, with increasing domestic prob- 
lems, with terrible crimes reported every day, how can any- 
one laugh? The disruptions of our day bring to mind the 
old limerick: 

God’s plan made a hopeful beginning, 

But man spoiled his chances by sinning. 

We trust that the story 

Will end with God's glory, 

But at present the other side’s winning! 

What about Christmas in this year of grace 1958? Is 
it worth celebrating? Is it right that we should keep it? 
With half the world behind the Iron Curtain, and the 
whole world threatened as never before, can we sing, 

(Continued on page 25) 
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“Foreman” Albert McGaw, who guided construction of First 
Church's float, mounts cross on chapel model. Building 
supply company for which he works lent truck for parade. 


“Designer” Michael Summers, a supervisor at G.E. plant, and 
wife Betsy sketch louvers on spire. Company made enclosed 
loading platform available, evening club assembled float. 


. 


2 


. 
AR | 
“Caroler” Steve Bozett, one of four on float, patiently 


waits while mother adjusts red plastic bow. Underneath 
gown he wore two pairs of trousers and three sweaters. 
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WHERE 
CHRISTMAS: 
ARRIV 
ON WHEELS 


In a final flurry of paint o 
nails, Presbyterians prepare 


for novel parade in Logan, ¢ 


Text and photographs by Cart G. KARSCH 


For weeks hard-working members of the couples’ d 
First Presbyterian Church of Logan, Ohio, paint, saw 
by-fours, and tuck pine branches into panels of chicken 

On fitting night, they assemble the float which net 
will represent their church in the town’s annual Chris 
parade. 

A tradition of ten years’ standing, Logan’s Chri 
parade began as an effort by the churches to stre 
spiritual aspects of the holiday season. Parade time 
Sunday afternoon following Thanksgiving. In this 
are no reindeer, no huge talking toys, no Santa’s B 
(and no Santa, either), Instead, each church fabri¢ 
float to illustrate a Christmas carol. Last year First 
float was entitled “Joy to the World.” 

The whole town turns out for the parade, which® 
with a review of the floats at the high school athleti 
High school bands from a thirty mile radius march 
head of each float and play the carol it depicts. I 
route takes the bands and floats past First Church, 
Main Street, then to the square. 

Later, couples’ club members meet at the church t 
warm before dismantling the float. At some point, a¥ 
volunteer recalls applying finishing touches at one A. 
morning, yawns, and vows, “Next year—we'll start s00 
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fting chapel into position over cab of truck was high point of assembling float. Despite a perfect fit, everyone groaned 
1 realizing that no provision had been made for driver to enter truck. Problem was solved by hinging window panel. 


rs. William Ball (left) helps attach two dozen card- Team assigned to install cellophane windows seeks male help. 
urd poinsettia bloonis made by Mrs. Wilma Paxton, Two women tried to operate stapler, others held panel. 
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At start of parade Pastor Earl F. Schottke 
of First Church reads portion of Christ- 
mas narrative at high school stadium. 


WHERE CHRISTMAS 
ARRIVES 
ON WHEELS 
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Completed float rolls past downtown intersection. Club mem- 
bers were grateful day dawned clear, since snow which had 
been forecast could have marred paint. Pleased with their 
work, they wished prizes were awarded. Float cost was $50. 
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New 


York’s 


Christian 


Gang 


he Centurions meet in a Presbyterian 


thurch, study the Bible, and never carry 


y Mives or zip-guns. They've never been 


hallenged by another gang, because ev- 


yone knows they're the toughest young 


’n in Manhattan's teen-age gangland 


by James W. Hoffman 


photographs by Carl Karsch 


RoM sad experience Hank knew 
that when a probation officer made 


a suggestion, it was just as well not 

D disappoint him by failing to follow 

up. But the idea of a gang Hank 

night be interested in joining” rubbed 

im the Hank had had 

nough of gangs; from now on he was 
rictly for Hank. 


wrong Way. 
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Led by “Colonel” Ben Moring (left), Centurions march 


across George Washington Bridge for Saturday outing of 
drills, games, and study. Gang members carry dummy rifles. 


“This gang,” the officer said, “is the 
Centurions, The leader is Colonel Ben 
Moring, and you'll find him at Em- 
manuel Presbyterian Church.” 


Hank 


make 


said. 


like 


“I heard of 
“They're the 


them,” 
ones who 
Marines.” 

“That's right. They have military drill 
and war games, I'll warn you, though 


they're pretty rough. Some fellows can’t 
take it and quit.” 

That last did it. No gang in New York 
was too rough for Hank. These Cen- 
what hit them 
when Hank came around. 

That was the way he felt, and he made 
no secret of it when he went to the 
church. The Colonel, he found, was a 


turions wouldn't know 


ll 


ee 


ee ee 











En route home from a Centurions’ meeting, Ben (center) pauses in the glare of a 
street light to talk with members of another gang. His purpose is twofold: to 


recruit members for the Centurions, and to forestall violence between rival gangs. 
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NEW YORK’S CHRISTIAN GANG continueo 


small, slender man—he certainly didn’t 
look very hard. Still, there was an edge 
in his voice, and he talked like an officer 
barking out orders to a squad. 

The Colonel leaned back in his chair 
and looked Hank up and down. “I guess 
you think you're a pretty tough guy.” 

“T know I am.” 

The Colonel laughed in a way that 
was not complimentary. “Think you 
could lick any kid your size and age in 
New York?” 

An emphatic, profane affirmative. 

“Think you could lick any two kids 
your size and age in New York?” 

“Say—who you kiddin’?” 

The Colonel leaned forward and 
banged his fist on his desk. “That's what 
you'll have to Jearn if you join this outfit. 
Any Centurion can lick any two kids 
from any other gang in New York. 
Maybe you've heard we've never fought 
another gang. We don't have to. The 
gangs around here know enough not to 
start anything. 

“Another thing, Hank. This is a 
Christian gang. If you join, vou’re go- 
ing to act like a Christian whether vou 
understand it or not. You don't steal; 
you don’t carry a knife or gun; vou don't 
use dope or push it; you don’t fight, ex- 
cept for sport with other Centurions. 
Youll study the Bible and learn to pray, 
and as we go along. you'll get the idea 
why a Christian gang has to be differ- 
ent.” 

Some 40 per cent of the seventy-five 
members of the Centurions have. like 
Hank, been on probation after convic- 
tion of a crime. The most common of- 
fense is theft. but the bovs’ “records” 
run the gamut from mugging to criminal 
attack. But no boy has ever been 
charged with an offense after becoming 
a Centurion. 

Many of the boys were formerly mem- 
bers of one or another of the street gangs 
whose sporadic “wars” with knives and 
zip-guns are a feature of Lower East 
Side Manhattan. 


All seventy-five of the boys prided 


themselves on “toughness” before join- 
ing the Christian gang. After a few 
weeks of judo, boxing, close-order drill, 
and war games, they came to a more 
modest estimate of their ruggedness, A 
few more weeks, and they began to de- 
velop the genuine strength and skill that 
safeguards them against attack by the 
street-corner hoodlums that infest the 
neighborhood. 

“As boys learn to fight scientifically,” 
leader Ben Moring says, “the urge to 
fight ebbs. When they know theyre 
really tough, they don’t have to fight to 
prove it.” 

When he organized the Centurions 
three vears ago, Ben Moring felt that 
his life had come full circle. As a boy 
in the back alleys of Philadelphia, he 
had been, off and on, a gang leader, a 
runner for numbers men, and a spotter 
for street walkers. 

In his teens he became a Christian, He 
began hitchhiking his way around the 
United States, partly to escape his back- 
ground, partly to keep a jump ahead of 
a persistent feeling that God wanted 
him to become a minister. 

While working at a logging camp in 
Oregon, Ben narrowly escaped being 
sawed end-to-end when his clothing 
caught on a log on its way to the circular 
saw. Fellow-workers rescued him in 
time. But it was almost, he says, as 
though God were telling him, “You see, 
Moring, I could have taken the whole 
rest of vour life in a moment. Now are 
you going to settle down and be a min- 
ister?” 

Ben settled down to college and 
seminary. Recently graduated by Bibli- 
cal Seminary, New York, he is looking 
forward to ordination as a Presbyterian 
minister. 

In seminary in New York, the course 
of Ben's life began bending back to 
gangland. He met a vouth who had 
been the brains of a car-stealing pool in 
Brooklyn that “collected” and sold two 
hundred cars a vear. But being a “brain.” 
the boy came to the conclusion that this 
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Recruit John Ortiz learns Centurions 
rely on physical toughness and, with 
prayer and study, new spiritual strength. 


JAR ORY 


: 
ji 


Ben visits family of cadet accused of 
breaking Centurions’ code. Moring has 
learned Spanish spoken by Puerto Ricans. 


Judo class sees Ben disarm boy with 
knife. Cadets carry no weapons, but due 
to training are not attacked by gangs. 
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was no way to live and told the gang 
he was quitting. At a “farewell party” his 
buddies beat him until he was half dead, 
then, one by one, carved their initials in 
his back. They dumped him in a door- 
way to bleed to death, but he was picked 
up and taken to a hospital just in time 
to save his life, 

“There are hundreds of kids like me 
in New York,” the boy told Ben. “We 
get sucked into crime and can’t quit.” 

At the moment Ben didn’t know the 
answer to the problem, but he did know 
that he had found his ministry. But be- 
fore organizing the Centurions, he spent 
six months roaming the slums, getting to 
know the gangs and relearning the lingo 
of the alleys. 

A common factor among all the teen- 
age types, he discovered, was admira- 
tion of “toughness.” A boy’s self-respect 
was based on the amount of physical 
punishment he could mete out, and take. 
There must be some way, Ben thought, 
of relating this obsession to decent Chris- 
tian living. 

He began to see how when he re- 
newed an old friendship with a man who 
was now a judo instructor in the 
Marines. Ben, who has never served in 
the armed forces, picked up details of 
Marine Corps organization and training 
from his friend. 

The Centurions are organized as a 
simplified Marine Corps, with modified 
uniforms and a military system of rank. 
Ben is a “Colonel” only in the Cen- 
turions, and the bovs are cadets or offi- 
cers. Rules are simple and inexorable. 
Boys are eligible for commissioned rank, 
for example, only if they neither smoke 
nor drink, And any boy committing a 
major offense—stealing, perhaps—is ex- 
pelled from the unit by court-martial. So 
far only three boys have been thus lost. 

Now Ben tells the Centurions: “When 
I was a kid, I was as tough as anybody 
here. But I never knew what toughness 
meant till I tried living a Christian life. 
Any punk can hide behind a zip-gun or 
beat his troubles with a load of the junk. 
But loving your enemies—that’s the 
toughest thing in the world. Yet if you’re 
a Christian, you’ve got to do it.” 

Ben says he’s been “talked to” by dope 
pushers and others who don’t profit by 


his activities in the Lower East 
But his stiffest opposition, he maiz 
comes from churchmen who depk 
military accent of the Centurions 
the spartan disciplines the boys 
for themselves. A fellow court- 
for example, for goofing-off i 
study (a part of every Centuriog 
ing) is likely to find himself 
cinder-block or a twenty-poun@ 
wherever he goes for a week. It's 
but the victim is apt to be a 
dent of the Scriptures for a long 
thereafter. 

Ben admits that he still “waxes 
tional” over the criticism that he 
couraging militarism “when 
reaching out to these boys throug 
only medium they seem to unde 
and respect.” He is trying ton 
transition, he explains, between 
of a false god of physical force, and 
ice of the real God, where gp 
strength and dexterity may 
legitimate use, 

In spite of the misgivings of 
churchmen, the Centurions ha’ 
the sponsorship of the Protestant 
cil of the City of New York. Fi 
months every summer two corps 
the Centurions are encamped 
Council’s summer camp at Din 
Ferry, Pennsylvania. Four Presb 
churches in Manhattan—Fifth A 
Madison Avenue, Emmanuel, anél 
gers—are also supporting the Cent 
in different ways. ; 

But perhaps the best proof d 
value of the Centurions’ program 
from the boys themselves. One oft 
told a reporter who covered their ¢ 
last summer: “My problem bef 
joined the Centurions was loose fin 
They kept picking up things that 4 
belong to me. Now that I've lea 
pray about it, my fingers are faste 
lot tighter than they used to be.” 

And another boy told the repo 
a tape-recorded interview _ that 
broadcast throughout Greater 
York: “I guess what every kid 
most is to be a real man, But I’ve le 
with the Centurions that you cant 
man —not a real man — until 
learned to know Jesus and tried te 
the way he wants you to.” 
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ferious expressions on faces of Centurions during Bible study show they mean 
siness whether they are wrestling with Scripture or with one another, Many are 
thurchgoers. A boy who once pushed narcotics says he wants to become a minister. 
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The Church in Colombia: 
Signs of Promise 


This summer, citizens of the South 
American Republic of Colombia inaugu- 
rated their first democratically elected 


president since 1946. On August 27, 


Colombia's new chief executive, Liberal 
statesman Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, 
raised the state of siege which had para- 
lyzed the country since late 1949. And, 
for the first time in some ten years, the 
beleaguered Protestants of Colombia 
were able to shake off the pall of perse- 
cution which has brought them martyr- 
dom, destroyed churches, and aban- 
doned schools, 

Under the able leadership of Dr. 
Lleras Camargo and a democratic con- 
gress, a new era appears to be in store 
for Colombians who have lost an esti- 
mated 200,000 of their own people in 
civil warfare since 1948. According to 
several promising signs in the past few 
months, a new era may be opening up 
for Protestants in Colombia. 

One of the most important of these 
was the recent granting of a building 
permit for the Presbyterian church in the 
east central city of Bucaramanga. This 
permit was granted in early 1955, but 
was withdrawn as a result of Roman 
Catholic pressure (see P.L., April 30, 
1955). 

A small rural Presbyterian church in 
the town of Peque in northern Antioquia 
was recently restored to its congregation. 
Eight years ago it had been confiscated 
by Colombian army units and put to use 
as a barracks. Peque’s new mayor or- 
dered the building to be renovated and 
returned to the church. 

In southern Colombia, some sixty 
miles west of Bogota, the capital, Prot- 
estant radio broadcasting was resumed 
in the town of Girardot after five and a 
half years of government-imposed si- 
lence. In the central state of Caldas, a 
Protestant pastor is writing guest edi- 
torials for local newspapers. Up until 
last year, even a mention of Protestant- 
ism was barred from Colombia’s news- 
papers. 

In eastern Colombia, an Evangelical 
Lutheran school opened recently in 
Socota with official permission, Other 
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schools are reported to be seeking of- 
ficial permission to reopen. In the period 
1949-57, more than two hundred Prot- 
estant schools were closed by violence, 
threats of violence, or government or- 
ders. 


Millions Borrowed 
For New Churches 


Two of America’s major denomina- 
tions—The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. and the United Lutheran Church 
—last month took long strides toward 
helping fill the demand for 
churches. 

In New York, the United Presbyterian 
Board of National Missions completed 
negotiations for a $5,000,000 emergency 
church building loan from New York 
Life Insurance Company. A_ second 
$5,000,000 loan will be completed as 
additional funds are needed, Last May, 
the General Assembly voted approval 
for the board to borrow up to $10,000,- 
000 for church development and ex- 
tension. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse, general sec- 
retary of the Board, said the money will 
be loaned to synods, presbyteries, and 
churches in new or rapidly growing 
communities where physical facilities 
are absent or inadequate. He estimated 
that seventy-five to one hundred new 
churches should be established annually 
in the next decade by United Presbyte- 
rians to keep pace with the expanding 
population. 

Church planners agree, said Dr. 
Morse, that within ten years American 
denominations must erect 100,000 new 
church buildings. 

United Presbyterians will have to 
make available nearly $3,500,000 annu- 
ally for new church construction. Of 
this amount, a yearly figure of $1,000,- 
000 has been included in the 1958 and 
1959 General Mission budgets of the 
church. 

The newly completed loan is the 
third step taken in seven years to pro- 
vide sufficient funds for new church 
construction, In 1951 the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. launched a $12,000,000 
building fund drive for church and sem- 


new 


inary buildings. Last year, the Board 
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of National Missions negotiated a 
of $3,000,000 with a commercial }; 
This sum was supplemented by $13 
000 from church boards. These 
have now been exhausted. 

In Dayton, Ohio, the twenty-finy 
ennial convention of the United 
theran Church in America authorgiptesti 
an $8,000,000 loan to help finangfiftin E 
three-year, $24,350,000 church enifie sp 
sion program. The church’s Boar Uni 
American Missions said the loan wagfend 
help three hundred congregations ngs of 
into permanent quarters. Most of tgjdom 
are now worshiping in schoolrooms, fis. Al 
neral parlors, bars, converted chides a 
coops, and apartment house basemegipart: 

Many building projects, 
board report, have been postponed {rdin 
cause church contributions have gon | 
risen as fast as building costs and @itua 
demand for new churches. 
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Church Union: 
Lutheran Mergers Set 






The unmistakable trend toward uggese 
among American Protestant chur the 
continued last month. ame 

Delegates to the twenty-first bien 
convention of the United Luthphe 
Church gave approval to a mergeg™buq 
their denomination with three of™pint 
Lutheran bodies. The other participa™psity 
—the Augustana Lutheran Church, ire 
nish Evangelical Lutheran Church, qc! 
American Evangelical Lutheran Chi 
—gave their approval to the union e 
this vear. The new church, numbe 
some 3,000,000 members, is exped 
to be formed by early 1961. Its name 
probably be the United Evangel 
Lutheran Church, 

The merger of three additional Mul 
theran churches into a single denomiggpre: 
tion seemed assured last month w 
the final church voted approval of 
new constitution. The proposed mgpre 
church of 2,000,000 members will U: 
the American Luthe 
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known as 
Church. 

In St. Louis, Missouri, the co-prg@jjue 
dent of the United Church of Christ@ate 
vited the International Convention 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Chri 
to merge with his denomination. Earigjme 
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Pressytertan Lice! 














convention had asked its council on 
stian unity to begin discussions with 
United Church of Christ looking to- 
d possible union. 





































— 
pokesmen for two denominations— 
Church of the Brethren and the 
urches of God—urged delegates to the 
ted qifgvention of the Evangelical United 
cial kethren Church to “discuss co-opera- 
bv $Lyeunity.” The 450 delegates, however, 
hese fibe their assent to merger talks with 
Methodist Church, which earlier had 
nt y-first posed union negotiations. 
'nited Overseas, eighty delegates from 
authosiftestant churches in six countries of 
finangtin Europe met to discuss cooperation. 
rch eqme speaker, Dr. Henri D’Espine, of 
Boar University of Geneva, appealed for 
oan waend to the “tragically divided” condi- 
tions maps of Protestant churches in Europe’s 
st of dominantly Roman Catholic coun- 
rooms fps. At the end of the conference, dele- 
dl chidfes approved a statement which said 
aseme™mpart: “We undertake to work cease- 
said @#lv in our respective countries for any 
poned™rdination ... and any federation or 
have @on of a kind that will make our 
s and @itual unity a public reality. ...” 
. Couchman Heads 
eological Council 
| Dr. Gaylord M. Couchman, who is a 
-ard waege president as well as head of one 
churdfthe church’s seminaries, last month 
me the new chairman of the Coun- 
t biemon Theological Education. 
Luthaghe fifty-one-year-old president of 
nerget buque, who takes time to become ac- 
‘ee of™pinted with every student in the Uni- 
rticipqgpity, succeeds Dr. Ralph Hindman, 
ich, ited pastor of First Presbyterian 
irch, @ch, Buffalo, New York. 






n his new capacity, Dr. Couchman 
l head the United Presbyterian 
‘A. agency which is responsible for 
rdinating the training of future pas- 
sin the denomination’s nine theolog- 
l seminaries. Dr. Couchman will 
tinue as president of the University 
Dubuque. In addition, he is serving 


n Che 


on eal 







imbe 
ex] 
vame 
angel 











onal 







nomi™president of the Iowa College Presi- 
th wits’ Association and head of the Pres- 
il of Merian College Union, an organization 











ed m@presidents of colleges affiliated with 
will @ United Presbyterian Church, 
vuthe@r. Couchman was elected to the 
sidency of the University of Du- 
-o-pr@@jue in 1953 following a ten-year pas- 
‘hrist@ate in Westminster Presbyterian 





ption rch of Dubuque. Earlier, he served 
rches in the Iowa communities of 


mes, Lake City, and Boone. 
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Iowa-born, Dr. Couchman graduated 
from Des Moines University in 1927. 
McCormick Theological Seminary con- 
ferred upon him a Bachelor of Divinity 
degree in 1934. He received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Divinity degree from 
the University of Dubuque. 

Among Dr. Couchman’s first assign- 
ments will be planning a dual program 
which will double seminary enrollments 
as well as increase facilities and facul- 
ties to care for the larger student bodies. 
At the General Assembly in Pittsburgh, 
Dr. Hindman reported that the United 
Presbyterian Church will, within a dec- 





Dr. Gaylord M. Couchman 


ade, require twice the number of min- 
isters as are presently being graduated. 
Providing for such expansion, Dr. Hind- 
man told the commissioners, will neces- 
sitate the addition of some 150 faculty 
members and an investment of $15,- 
700,000 in buildings and equipment. 
Salary needs also will have to be in- 
creased by some $1,350,000 annually. 


Pastors’ Salaries 
Above U.S. Average 


Cash salaries of United Presbyterian 
pastors now average $5,142 annually— 
or $710 above the average Protestant 
minister in the United States. 

In addition, most United Presbyterian 
pastors receive a 15 per cent manse 
allowance, which brings the total salary 
to $6,049. In comparison, a recent study 
of salaries of seven denominations (not 
including United Presbyterian) showed 
that other pastors average a yearly cash 
salary of $4,432. 








A survey by the United Presbyterian 
Board of Pensions reveals a 12 per cent 
salary increase in two years and a 66 per 
cent rise over the past decade. Salaries, 
according to the Board, apparently are 
continuing to increase at the rate of 6 
per cent annually, 

Highest average salaries are found 
in two Midwest presbyteries: Detroit, 
$7,676; and St. Louis, $7,229. Synods 
with the highest average salaries are: 
Michigan, $6,917; Baltimore, $6,428; 


Oklahoma, $6,333; California, $6,324; 
Missouri, $6,316; and New _ Jersey, 


$6,314. All bonuses, gifts, honoraria, 
and special allowances were excluded 
trom the Board figures. The report 
pointed out that honoraria received by 
ministers are much less than laymen 
estimate. 

Analysis of the Board of Pensions 
statistics shows that 2,048 United Pres- 
byterian U.S.A. pastors receive from 
$5,000 to $6,000; the second largest 
group (1,394 pastors) are in the $4,000 
to $5,000 range. A total of 131 receive 
a salary of $12,000 or more; eighty-eight 
are paid less than $3,000. 

According to the Board of Pensions, 
unless a minister’s salary has more than 
doubled since 1939, he has been going 
backward, economically speaking. 

The National Council study concludes 
that “the cash salaries paid ministers . . . 
are indeed a weak spot in the church's 
economic practice. A pertinent consid- 
eration regarding salaries should be 
what the congregation considers an ac- 
ceptable scale of living in its commu- 
es 


Voters Settle 
Church-related Issues 


Election day in nearly a dozen states 
settled issues in which church people 
were especially interested. 

& California voters by a_ two-to-one 
margin defeated a proposal to reinstate 
a property tax on parochial and private 
schools. 

& Religious groups in Washington, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Ohio, California helped 
bring about defeat of controversial 
“right to work” measures, Only in Kan- 
sas was such a proposal passed. 

®& Bingo was approved by voters in 
Nebraska and Colorado as well as in the 
city of New York. Since New York 
State’s passage last year of a “local op- 
tion” amendment, five hundred com- 
munities have legalized bingo, Thirteen 
more voted “yes” last month. 











NEWS: A SPECIAL REPORT 


















to Stalingrad. 


7HEN Nina and her friends met us 
W at the Stalingrad airport, she was 
young, beautiful, and cold as an icicle. 
Four days later, when Nina and her 
friends said good-by to us as we boarded 
the river-canal boat for Rostov-on-the- 
Don, she was young, beautiful, and 
warm as sunshine. 

The difference in Nina’s attitude to- 
ward ten American students is the story 
of four days of searching for common 
ground. Nina and her friends were rep- 
resentatives of the KOMSOMOL, the 
Communist youth organization which 
ideologically has nothing in common 
with Westminster Fellowship, but prac- 
tically, we discovered, has a great deal 





in common, 


To understand this minor miracle 
of reconciliation, it is important to take 
a look at Stalingrad. At Stalingrad the 
mightiest land army in history, the 
Wehrmacht, made its supreme effort to 
crush the Russian people. Not a build- 
ing was left habitable or usable; most 
were completely demolished. Nina, of 
college age, can still remember the 
weeks she spent living in a cave, the 
days without food, sometimes even 
without water; she recalls the death of 
her dearly beloved father at the front; 
she remembers seeing whole families of 
her friends blown up by bombs. There 
are tens of thousands of Ninas in Stalin- 
grad. 

The memory of Stalingrad at war is 
the freshest, strongest memory in the 
mind of every citizen. The war museum, 
the battlefield, the war memorials: all 
keep the war years alive and unforget- 
table. We grew quiet and thoughtful as 
we visited each war memorial. We took 
the opportunity to express our admira- 
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Student Churchmen Visit Russia: 


Two Lessons from Stalingrad 


This fall three dozen American young people representing nearly as many 
colleges have been telling their classmates of a month-long visit last summer 
to the U.S.S.R. At the same time, an equal number of Russian students toured 
the United States as part of an exchange arranged by the governments of 
the two nations. Twenty-two of the Americans who traveled to Russia were 
selected by church-related organizations. The adult leader was Robert E. 
Bowers, professor of history at Presbyterian-reiated Hanover College. Here 


Dr. Bowers records some of the episodes which occurred on a four-day trip 


—TueE Eprrors 


tion for the courage and sacrifice of the 
Russian people. Our hosts reciprocated 
with expressions of appreciation for 
similar courage of the American people 
in a common war effort. 


Far more important to the future 
of the world than the memory of the 
war heroes of Stalingrad is the evidence 
of the city’s peace heroes. A city of a 
million inhabitants has been rebuilt and 
is in many ways one of the most modern 
cities in the world. European cities were 
terribly, almost mortally, wounded by 
war, but only Stalingrad was demol- 
ished. To go to the theater in Stalingrad, 
to visit a factory, to talk with students 
and teachers, to visit housing projects, 
to go to the nearby mighty dam project 
on the Volga, and to realize that all this 
has come to pass in the last twelve years 
is to have renewed hope in man’s re- 
cuperative powers and his will to build 
a peaceful world. Surely no citizen of 
Stalingrad has helped rebuild his city 
to see it destroyed again. 


We felt especially happy, in view 
of the atmosphere of Stalingrad, to ex- 
perience there also one of our genuine 
religious high points, At Kazan Cathe- 
dral we talked with the clergy, toured 
the church, and met the people. We 
learned that the church had been rebuilt 
without a cent of direct aid from the 
state; we learned also, however, that the 
state had made hard-to-get materials 
available and in other ways smoothed 
the path of reconstruction. (The Soviet 
government frankly predicts the end of 
the church and does everything it can 
through education as well as social pres- 
sures to encourage the church’s demise. 
But persecution ended long ago. The 











present policy of toleration is ap 
invitation to Christians to prove 
right to survive in the Soviet Up 
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To give an idea of what Ry 
Christians are like, I shall report 
episodes. The first was my meeting 
a little babushka (grandmother) de 
in black, who bore every mark of 
work and suffering on her wrinkled§ 
her chapped and gnarled hand ¢,) 
bent shoulders, She took me inf. 
when I was wandering uncerify + 
around the cathedral. nd 

I neglected to tell her I was an Mf. 
ican, a nationality only slightly 
familiar to citizens of Stalingrad 
white men to Dr. Livingstone’s 
Thus when I spoke Russian with, 
eign accent, she immediately took 
considering also my camera and 
decent clothes, for a visiting official 
a Russian satellite country. The 
that I didn’t know my way aroun 
cathedral must have convinced her 
I was probably a Communist fund 
ary. In any case, she immedi 
looked on me as proper materid 
instruction in the Christian faith. 
began, therefore, with the fundame 
on the apparent assumption that | 
never heard the Gospel story bef 
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She took me to a picture of 
and Jesus. “God chose Mary,” she 
“to be the mother of his son, and 
born.” Having fallen into the p 
tense, she never left it. “Jesus grows 
she continued, “and he is a fine b 
school, the finest, and his teache 
amazed at his knowledge and wis 
and he goes to Jerusalem, and a 
wise men there cannot understand 
one so young can be so wise.” 

She paused to see how her pr 
ably pagan potential convert took 
bit of information, and waited f 
stranger’s words of admiration. 









































“Indeed, he must have been amWe 
fine lad,” I said. She nodded her 
happily at this evidence of interest¥ren 
a man obviously in need of sal 

“Then he goes to school,” she 
moving on to another icon, “and 
model son yntil he is thirty.” Skj 
the years of actual preaching an 
teachings of Jesus, as perhaps the 
persuasive facts to bring before ap 
she took me, icon by icon, reli 
painting by religious painting, th 
the major miracles performed by aren 
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e depth of her faith and its sim- 
ity; the way she spoke in the pres- 
tense; the obvious energy she was 
g to save my soul—all these affected 
strangely. This little woman—ignor- 
 unlovely, credulous, superstitious, 
J helpless outside her home and her 
ish church—began to take on a glow 
ore me, as if she were somehow a 
itor from another world sent to shame 
false sophistication and incomplete 
ning. 
later, she took me to the little shop 
nd in every Orthodox church, where 
entos of the faith can be pur- 
While she took the cross I 
ght and hung it around my neck, she 
J me it would afford protection from 
idents in travel, from my enemies, 


bm disease, and from every imaginable | 


ger. 


Another incident took place as we 
e leaving Kazan Cathedral. We had 
eived the blessing of the wonderful 
tle old priest whom we had inter- 
ved. We had taken our last look at 
pir shrines. We were about to leave 
en a couple of us remembered the 
sballoons (rarities in Russia) we had 
bught along. 


We blew up a couple of the balloons 
we left. I tied mine at the end, and 
inced it toward the crowd, The Rus- 
spirit of play took over, and that 
loon bounced from hand to hand 
til, to everyone’s sorrow, it burst. 
I blew up another and unwisely in 
P process revealed the supply I had in 
} gadget bag. Immediately there was 
sh to “Dyadya” (“Uncle”—a term 
ally reserved for bald-headed gentle- 
in) and his supply of balloons. Soon 
ad nine American Christian youths 
ng their combined lung-power to 
ep up with the demand. 


We, with the help of the one Rus- 

in that whole crowd who had ap- 
rently been initiated into the secrets 
balloons, huffed and puffed until our 
pply was exhausted: With typical Rus- 
n good nature, the crowd began 
ily blessing us, making the sign of the 


bss, and showering us with prayers and 
Petings for America as they had been 


ng before the episode of the balloons. 
we left, we looked back upon a melee 


uplifted crosses, balloons, icons, hands 


ended in blessing, and handkerchiefs 
k with tears. 
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Summary of Advices 
On 850 Stocks 


and an Exceptional Year-End Investment Package 





N is the time to put your investment house in order to protect and increase 
your capital in 1959 and profit from new opportunities in individual stocks. 

Your first step should be to check each of your stocks to see how they measure 
up for Probable Market Performance in the Next 12 Months (whether in Rank 
I [Highest], II, IlI, IV, or V [Lowest]), how they rate for Safety, for Income and 
for Appreciation Potentiality over a 3 to 5 year pull. The Value Line Survey 
provides objective and specific measures on each count. These Rankings are 
available exclusively in the Value Line Survey. 

Just how profitable you may find the objective Value Line methods of check- 
ing your portfolio yourself is indicated by the way all 804 stocks under survey 
adjusted to their rankings during the 9 months’ period from November, 1957 
to August, 1958. Each stock of the 804 was ranked in one of five groups of 160 
each in order of Probable Market Performance on November 4, 1957. As of 
August 25, 1958 these five groups had appreciated on average as indicated 
below. With the latest Sum- 
mary of Value Line Ad- 
vices on 804 stocks and 
50 or more Special Situa- 
tions, you would be able 
to check your stocks 
against objective and cur- 
rent measurements of value 
and choose the strongest 
and safest stocks for your 
own list. A copy of this 
valuable Summary will be 
sent to you at once at no 
extra charge under the 
Special Introductory Offer 
below. 


*Year-End Investment Package Sent To You At No Extra Charge 


To help you in making your profitable investment decisions in the year 
ahead, the Value Line Survey has arranged to send you, as part of a Special 
Introductory Offer, a complete year-end investment package bringing you the 
following investment guides at no extra cost: 

1 Complete Summary of Advices on 850 stocks to enable you to check all your 

* stocks at once. 
2 Investment Program for Lifetime Security—a special Value Line study including 
* selections of 20 stocks each for capital gain, income and safety. 
3 Four Lists of 25 Stocks Each, selected for different investment purposes. All 
* rank high for relative market performance. 
4 80-page current edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports on the leading drug, 
* chemical and tire industries and analyses of Allied Chemical, American Cyana- 
mid, Dow, Du Pont, Minnesota Mining, Monsanto, Union Carbide, Parke-Davis, 
Pfizer, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber and 47 others. 

In addition, this special introductory subscription would bring you, at one- 
half the pro rata fee, the next 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey 
(approx. 80 pages per edition) with RATINGS & REPORTS on 265 leading 
stocks .. . a new SPECIAL SITUATION recommendation . . . a SUPER- 
VISED ACCOUNT REPORT... 2 FORTNIGHTLY COMMENTARIES 
... WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS and 4 SUMMARY-INDEXES. 


(Annual Subscription $120) *New Subscribers only 





Performance Record from 
November 4, 1957 to August 25, 1958 


160 stocks in Group | omy | appreciated. 32.5% 
160 stocks in Group I! (Above Average) 

appreciated 26.3% 
160 stocks in Group III (Average) appreciated. 22.3% 
160 stocks in Group IV (Below Average) 

appreciated : : -2% 
160 stocks in Group V (Lowest) appreciated.....15.0% 
NOTE: During the same period the Dow-Jones compos- 
ite average went up 18.71%. Capital invested in Value 
Line Group | stocks would on average have gone up 
75% more than Dow-Jones. 
The Value Line Survey, to the best of our knowledge, 
is the only investment service that regularly publishes 
an independent auditor’s verification showing how all 
of its rankings and recommendations worked out. A 
copy of the latest C.P.A. report is available on request. 








To take advantage 


of this Special Offer, INTIS ice sichivssoprectselginlstdacanignc cidade vials teatacninhiedsiecldancmaedieae 
send $5 to Dept. jee 

PRL-3 with your IED. « concsccnevepnscsnmntunanresscsneiasniacedseccenancossesssarscasoosistnann 
mame and address. | Oppy oo cccssssssssssseeeee Zooms....... BEATE. .......0.0..ccense 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N,. Y. 
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@ ELECTION AFTERTHOUGHTS-— Political pundits who de- 
clared that personalities and local issues were probably the most 
important factors in the November elections were generally right 
if one considers the religious aspects of the elections. Strongly 
Protestant states elected Roman Catholic candidates and strongly 
non-Protestant states elected Protestant candidates, while minority 
group candidates won handily over both Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. Although there were signs of bigotry in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, and Minnesota, political observers in the nation’s capital 
reported that Americans seem more and more to be voting for 
candidates on the basis of their political views and personalities 
without much regard to religion. 


BB A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESIDENT?-—Protestants who 
are concerned about this subject for 1960 can note that several 
states elected Roman Catholics to high office. The key elections 
here were in Minnesota, California, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. In 
strongly Lutheran Minnesota, Roman Catholic Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy defeated Lutheran incumbent Senator Edward Thye. In 
California, Methodist William Knowland was defeated for gov- 
ernor by Edmund C. Brown, who has a son studying for the Roman 
priesthood. In Pennsylvania, Lutheran Arthur McGonigle was de- 
feated by Roman Catholic governor-elect David Lawrence, and 
in Ohio, Michael Di Salle will be the second Roman Catholic 
governor in state history. On the other hand, Presbyterian Kenneth 
Keating defeated Roman Catholic Frank S$. Hogan for -U.S. Senator 
in strongly non-Protestant New York State, and in Maryland, with 
a large Roman Catholic population, Episcopalian Senator J. Glenn 
Beall defeated Baltimore’s Roman Catholic Mayor Thomas 
D’Alesandro. Jewish candidates won major victories in Connecticut 
and California, and also in California, Representative Dalip S. 
Singh, the only Hindu ever to serve in Congress, was re-elected by 








a large majority. 


a ARKANSAS SHOCKER-In most Protestant circles, the 
worst election news came from Arkansas, where Congressman 
Brooks Hays, president of the Southern Baptist Convention, and 
hard-working moderate in the integration crisis, was defeated for 
re-election by a last-minute write-in campaign for a Little Rock 
segregationist. Congressman Hays, who had won his primary 
election in August and who was not even opposed by a Republican 
candidate, was figured a shoo-in. But Little Rock segregationists, 
with the reported tacit support of Governor Orval Faubus, sprang 
an attack on Congressman Hays a week before the elections. When 
Mr. Hays was in Nashville, Tennessee, being honored by the 
Southern Baptist Convention, segregationists flooded his district 
with thousands of stickers for an opponent. The stickers were dis- 
tributed with the request that they be pasted over Mr. Hays’s name 
on the ballots. He lost by some 1,500 votes out of more than 60,000 
cast. Dr. E. H. Pruden, former president of the American Baptist 
Convention, commented on the defeat, “Brooks Hays has lost his 
place in Congress, but he has gained something even more de- 
sirable—the admiration and respect of millions of Americans.” 
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NEWS 


Presbyterians Overseas: § 
A Hopeful Fact Emerge: §. 



















Are American church memben 
ployed in countries overseas acta 
local churches? If United Presbyt 
are typical, a growing number of |j 
States citizens working abroad isk 
ing affiliated either with Englig 
guage churches or with congreg 
comprising nationals of the part 
country. 

This hopeful fact has emerged 
survey now being conducted by 
Commission on Ecumenical Missig 
Relations. In May, the Reverend 
Rosengrant, of COEMAR, wrote; 
Presbyterian pastors for names of 
bers stationed around the world 
P.L., July 1). At that time, it wa 
mated that of 2,000,000 Americans 
seas at least 40,000 were United P 
terians. 

Seven hundred pastors seil 
Rosengrant 1,100 names of 
whose jobs have taken them outs 
country. Correspondence with 
United Presbyterians has produced 
interesting illustrations of lay parti 
tion in overseas mission. 

A Presbyterian who is an oil con 
executive in a Near East nation 
last month to tell how Americans 
transplanted their church life. The 
three well-established union cong 
tions, he wrote, served by pastor 
United States denominations. Seve 
strictions of a Moslem country m 
the ministers to be listed as “teach 

No nationals may be invited tr 
ship services, said the executive, 
group of Christians from India wh 
company employees attend regi 
Last year the three congregation 
tributed more than $3,000 ton 
projects in India, Africa, and Alas 

A teacher in Turkey, Paul W 
says that many Americans have 
teered to work in Ankara hospite 
orphanages. Turkish women in pi 
lar, he says, are taking a new int 
offering their services in the 
social service as a result of the! 
cans’ interest. 

Presbyterian elder William f 
an agriculturalist, found there W 
Presbyteridn mission or church 
family’s home in Burma. The Mé 
Church, however, did have a con 
tion as part of their mission. No 
Ramlow is on the church's official 
he and his family share in many 
activities at the mission. 
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Taiwan, Robert Knoebel, em- 
ed by a government agency to de- 
p a teacher training program, 
es a church school class at an air- 
near Taipei. His wife, in addition to 
turch school class of her own, meets 
>a week with Nationalist airmen to 
them English instruction. 

sponse by United Presbyterians 
wenty countries overseas has been 
matifying that the Commission on 
menical Mission and Relations is 
ning a series of week-long confer- 
»s for church members about to go 
ad to work. The first meeting, ac- 
hing to Mr. Rosengrant, is scheduled 
February at the Commission’s train- 
center at Stony Point, New York. 

At such a sensitive time in world 
ts,” says Mr. Rosengrant, “the ac- 
s of Americans living and working 
ad take on tremendous significance. 
ir ‘know-how’ is important. But what 
‘believe and how they express these 
efs are even more important, 
nly, an obligation rests upon Chris- 
laymen overseas to act with Chris- 
faith and love as citizens of the 
d and servants of Jesus Christ.” 


ited Presbyterian Women: 
essage to Egypt 


s Presbyterian women across the na- 
listened to their delegates’ reports 
he Purdue assembly, and discussed 
nplications, the executive committee 
Jnited Presbyterian Women met to 
bolidate the newly formed organiza- 
. The committee’s fall meeting was 
! at Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, New 
ico, 
e U.P.W. leaders worked out fur- 
details of union between the wom- 
societies of the former U.S.A. and 
churches and evaluated various 
Bram facets. They also formulated 
s to guide the nearly 8,800 women’s 
‘iations in fulfilling the Charter for 
istian Action. 
eing U.P.W. as a means of recon- 
g tensions between the United 
*s and Egypt, the committee took 
nusual international venture. It in- 
l three outstanding Egyptian Chris- 
women to visit this country to 
pret their land to Americans, and 
heir return to help Egyptians under- 
1 the West. The committee also 
pd the following statement: 
To the Women of Egypt—Greetings: 
At this moment in history, all 
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IF CHRIST WALKED THE EARTH 
TODAY— A SYMPOSIUM WITH 
NORMAN VINCENT PEALE; DR. 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN; BILLY 
GRAHAM; GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J. 
AND 6 OTHER DISTINGUISHED 
THINKERS. ALSO: WHO GOES IN- 
TO RELIGIOUS LIFE? pay: 
THESACRED PLACES Bali 

OF CHRISTENDOM... | 


and much more of interest and inspiration. 
You will be spiritually richer for having 
read MAN AND GOD...the special 
December issue of COSMOPOLITAN 
entirely devoted to the eternal values. 





on your newsstand Nov. 25 











To help children understand the 
true spiritual meaning of Christmas 





give 
your home 
one floor 


convenience 
with the 


HomeLIFT 


... the finest 
and most modern 


MARY ALICE JONES’ 
inspiring new book 


Tell Me About 
Christmas 


Through simple, storylike text built : ; 
around happy family activities, the in residence elevators 
famed author of the ‘Tell Me” series --. popularly priced 
and other inspiring books takes boys and easily installed 
and girls through the Bible story to y > 
show them why Christmas is more 
than a time for exchanging gifts. This 
is a perfect gift book for all children 
from 4 to 9. 


Illustrated by Marjorie Cooper. $2.50 














For the very young—inspiring thoughts 
about Jesus and His love for His children 
I Think About Jesus 
by KATE SMALLWOOD 


Iiustrated by Esther Friend 
Ages 2 to 5 Only 75¢ 


Af all booksellers RAND M‘NALLY 





SHEPARD 


ELEVATOR CO. 
5045 Brotherton Road 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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An ideal Christmas gift in a magnificent 


; NEWS 
package—its beautiful cover. 

ONE PFARL OF BULLETIN women feel their destiny is to } 

BOARD bridge of peace and understanding 

GRE AT PRICE United Presbyterian Women hy 

Bulletin Board provides a place where notices | their hearts a longing to speak 


, may be posted by Presbyterian churches g 
The story of what might have happened to the rich Church boards and agencies, ministers, one | | women of Egypt. W e know that m 
young reaee efter be ened ewey fem sees publishers ef books for Presbyterian readers. rice: ge : 
lovers you can respect, who. before the climax of ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, to all relationships is unselfish loy 
the Roman legions, discover. in the (now almost Payable in advance. Complete name and ad- “Th = f ’ er ; 
forgotten) religion of the first Christians, the dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is | e omen of your country, a 


s t of conjugal love and the answer to the n a 
mystery of life counted as three words. as the women of ours, lavish aff 

on family and friends, making sag 
forever, it makes an ideal gift for any occasion 


Only $4.84. at your ee og or postpaid from narrative of the creative influence of 200 for home and country and world} 
cannsworrs Soon S, 112 WETHERBEE. 80S- | vears of Presbyterianism west of the Alle- ment. You and we have hope th 
gheny Mountains. Price $3.95 at your | children will live their lives in; 


nearest Presbyterian Book Store. 
7 proved world. Together we have fy 
In Steel or Wood =u God who guides us in ways tot 
—— FOLDING TABLES this hope into practical acts. Faith, 


ALT pare ron Comes HEAR IT NOW and love, as St. Paul says, are ¢ 


\ qualities, and they belong unive 
J. PREDINGTON & Co. GREATEST DEVELOPMENT IN CARILLON (to us all. 


MUSIC SINCE THE BELL ITSELF! | “We seek your forgiveney 
|those things which have not w 





A NOVEL BY W. F. LUDER 
A beautiful book of 1100 pages you will treasure “The Presbyterian Valley”—a thrilling 
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PEWS, PULPIT& CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW D/RECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 


derstanding and resolve to rene 
efforts to preserve the values of fr 
| interchange. 

“With admiration for your mary 
varied accomplishments, ancient 
modern, we send our affectionates 
|ing, and assure you of our friend 


















a... (4 & 2 yr.), Boarding, 
Col. Prep. & Military Schools. INSPIRING NEW -s 

», aw pos of > tangy Needs (U.S. Church Giving 
and guidance. 46th yr. Write or . ® | me e 
phone Plaza 7-4440. NA B l] | 

Mention age, grade and individual needs. | AMERICA e S Rises in 1957 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ASSOCIATION } P . 
3436 RCA Bidg., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y By SCHULMERICH | Contributions by church memb 





Inspired by world-famed CARILLON fifty-two United States Protestan! 


AMERICANA® Bells at Brussels | Eastern Orthodox communions las 
Worlds Fair . . . this instrument is the 


ADVERTISING PAGES difference between “LISTENING” to continued their steady increase. 


“SEEING” BELL MUSIC IN GLORI- | C4 a 
OUS FULL COLOR. And only Schul- | $165,000,000 more than in the p 
merich has it! Priced to fit every church | year. 

PRESBYTERIAN LIFE | budget. Can be used with ape gem The tabulation was completed 
Schulmerich carillon—or any make caril- ‘ : 

| lon accepted in trade. For thrilling dem- | month by the National Cou 
hb atidianadeth Caintaniiath ‘abla ‘teieatinin aii. Os onstration...without obligation, write. | Churches’ Department of Stewan 


tional advertisers for information shout the distribution SCHULM ERICH | Members not only gave more for 


|church expenses but also raised 
PR CARILLONS, INC. "i agalerbcgs es 

ESBYTERIAN LIFE 28128 Carillon Hill « Sellersville, Pa percentage for missions of the 4 
“irculation o nis issue ore than 125.004 a att Ss ce .. wap ¢ P 
sane Poot cen wattle 5.8 , ©Trodemork ot Bell instruments produced {nations in this country and ové 


by Schulmerich Canitions, tne. | One-fifth of the total contribution 
to be used for work outside the: 
local churches. 


i Forty-one denominations wii 
TH] agi comparable figures for the 


ars sh : th of 
Extra Soft... Extra Cushioning .. Extra Protective Adhesive Foot heditied aridgerirenyewtng tay a 


in per capita giving. This figure 
Dr. Scholl’s 2 isa wherever shoe painfully rubs, |. t04 ‘ = or 
cuperioe moleskin ain, yet conte no presses or pinches. Flesh color. sented a per cent gain a 
more wonderfully effective 15¢, 35¢, 45¢ and $1.00. At Drug, A A ica’s aj deno 
relief for corns, callouses, bunions, Shoe, De t., 5-10¢ Stores and Dr. | es ae ° os - — 
sore toes, heels, instep ridges and Schoil’s Foot Comfort® Shops. | tions, Presbyterians lead in per 4 


contributions. The Presbyterian © 
|U.S. (Southern) is first with 
'Then follow The United Presby 
Church U.S.A., $76.75; United 
of Christ, $64.87; United Lv 
Church, $61.89; Protestant Epis 


SOLD bell sounds in  black-and-white—and | 1957 giving was $2,206,593,81 
in 1958 issues of 
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. HOTELS, TRAVEL, and RESORTS 


standig bg. . the Methodist Church, $48, 70: WINTER SEA & SUN 
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American Baptist Convention, 
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speak | 

v that ee bodies exceeded $200 in per 
Ifish lovg giving in 1957, Highest per mem- 
or. “Biving for all purposes was recorded 
vish ai. Pilgrim Holiness Church with 
king saq 85. Second was the Wesleyan 
World Wl dist Church with $204.97. Sev- 
“7 Day Adventists were third with 
es In aag7. 









"have the total contributions to the 
ys to M!7Ziwo communions, $1,762,816,174, 
Faith, b1 per cent, went for local congre- | 
» are inal expenses. Local expenses re- 
‘= by the forty-one bodies with com- Winter in Bermuda is simply delightful with day after 


ie figures totaled $1,323,148,238 day of ideal weather for golf, sailing, tennis an 
sightseeing about this picturesque isle. 








fvenesiear, a gain of almost 7 per cent 











not will jox * in- 

1956. Includes spacious twin-bedded 
rations h building expenditures, re- | oe prennsencad room with bath; complete — 
——-——— ed WINTER J} breakfast and sumptuous dinner; 
© Teed by only twenty-one denomina- | LEASE” ALL TIPS; entertainment; beautiful, 
°S of frig totaled $267,932,650, or 28 per | PLAN uncrowded pink sand beach. 

of the congregational expenses re- (effective Nov. 1st Resident doctor and nurse. 
™ = pd by the same bodies. The year | to March 15th) pra sng Rate a ae 
oul e, twenty-five bodies reported a | $375 only $100.80 per pemea. 

a Ge equal to 29 per cent of their total | PER PERSON ¥ 

Rates based on double occupancy 


friend tional expenses. 


| fifty-two bodies reported a tot " ELBOW BEACH SURE CLUB | 
84,102,030 earmarked for overseas | BERMUDA’S ONLY OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, General Manager 
See Your Travel Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, London, England 


ions. The forty-one communions 
comparable figures received $64,- 
000 for this work last year, com- ! 
membagid with $59,000,000 the year before. | _ 
testant a PRIN | YOU'LL ENJOY 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


—many thoughtful Presbyterians, in gratitude for CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: p OF 
























God’s blessings, may desire to make outright gifts 180th. Montours, R.D. 1, Oal ar f 
to advance the work of Christ’s Kingdom and spread His message Pa. (the Rev, Wayne W. Allen. p: aga 
of “peace, goodwill among men.” il phe, ‘a °F one 

During the observance the rem 

- By a gift to the Foundation, you can strengthen the work of the whole sanctuary was rededicated. 
Church, or any of its related organizations. Any gift—large or small— 175th. Mingo, Finleyville, Pa hat 
will help this greatest of all causes! Rev, Fred M. Bennett, pastor), 4 

Our government encourages gifts to the Church by allowing generous income tax deductions time a new Christian education bui 
up to the permissible 30%. GIFTS OF MONEY OR SECURITIES MAY BE SENT TO: was dedicated. 
“¢ 7 , ( 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10 150th. Fifth Avenue, New Yorky 
Established 1799 Don Emerson Hall, Director PL St ont "i Oe. ain Sethertendae ist 

pastor). 

100th. First, Fairbury, II]. (the At 
Richard L. Harrison, pastor). - 
First, Marshalltown, Iowa (the f® ‘ 
C. Wayne Overholser, pastor). fF? 
First, Chillicothe, Mo. (the ke 
David B, Castrodale, pastor). - 
90th. Calvary, Newark, NJ. he 
Rev. Dr. Raymond L, Wallace, pag B 
50th. First United, West New f 
N.J. (the Rev. Alexander A. Bd tk 
pre 


pastor). 
10th, Brookwood, Columbus, ey. 
(the Rev. Keith Conning, pastor)f 





und 

DEDICATIONS: all 
Bethel, Hamilton, Ill. (the Rev.#"® 
ert M. Means, pastor), of a comp 
new church plant. of 
Western Springs, Ill. (Mr. W he 
E. Graham, student stated supply) " 
new manse, nk 
Wicomico, Salisbury, Md. (thef®* 
E. Lansing Bennett, pastor), of af 
church school building. pt 


J. M. Paine Memorial, Carlton, ‘e 
(the Rev. Milton W. Ahrens, pag'® 
of the renovated sanctuary and a 


Christian education building. 


New! A Christmas 
Gift with meaning... First, Whitestone, N.Y. (the a 
John W. Crandall, pastor), of a 


ThE MOSt WONSERFUL STORY’ E~,, one (ve ev. nif 


Thompson, pastor), of a new Chi 
















* To tell and retell the true story of at Bethlehem. And next to the crib is a lucati ; , 
Christmas, Ideal creates “The Most Won- beautifully illuminated text of the Christmas | © ucation unit, “ 
derful Story” for your Christmas giving. Story from the Gospel according to St. Luke. First, Ripley, Ohio (the Rev. 
A beautiful Nativity setting is dramati- This Christ Child replica in Nativity |L. Hunt, pastor), of a church @ | 
cally revealed when the book cover opens. setting is the only one of its kind and has | addition. pn t 
The Infant Jesus replica, made of unbreak- been produced under the guidance and , P — 
able vinyl, lies in a crib with simulated direction of Religious Leaders. ; Russellville, Ohio, ea ae 
satin and straw. Fuil-color figures of the Place it under the Christmas tree or on | tian education building. a 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph and two lambs the mantle. Let your family share “The Chartiers, Canonsburg, Pa. me 


kneel against a background of the Stable Most Wonderful Story” with you, Christmas. | Rey, W. R. McKim, pastor), of af © 


education building. 


$798 At all fine stores, including: Atlanta: Rich's, Inc.; Boston: Jordan Marsh Co.; Pr use C —_ ab 
Chicago: Carson, Pirie Scott; Cincinnati: John Shillito Co.; Cleveland: The May rogress Community, Progress, 
Co.; Denver: Denver Dry Goods; Detroit: J. L. Hudson Co.; Los Angeles: J. W. | (the Rev. Harold R. Eaken, pasto 
Robinson Co.; Minneapolis: L. S. Donaldson; New Orleans: D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd.; , ay ots = ot : 
qip saw Taste &. Ui Sony & On; SOMatAin Goembetige & Cieihier, Snagm |* BOW Ctristidn education built 
Joseph Horne; Portland: Meier & Frank; St. Louis: Famous-Barr; San Francisco: 
Macy’s; Seattle: The Bon Marche; Washington, D. C.: Hecht’s. NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 
© 1958 by ideal Toy Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York Flushing, Mich. (the Rev. 


Richard Huey, organizing minister 
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) MADE US TO LAUGH) 


Hard of Hearing? 


(Continued from page 7) 


pon earth, good will to men”? 


1. Opiget from being an insuperable argu- , 
against the Christmas festivities, | 


\llen, p; 
one of the greatest arguments for 
1e rem 


It is just because the night is so 
at the light needs to shine most 
y. You cannot tell at what hour 
e may lose his way in the night 
ke there is no gleam from the win- 
f your soul. 

b truly religious man is always an 

ist at heart; he sees God in every- | 

At Christmas, as at no other time 


lle, Pa 
stor), 4 
ition bui 


»w York, 
land Bor 


Il. (the ; : 
or year, we proclaim far and wide 
a i the Fe See God in his world. 

ae? tp the Feast? Keep it as we have 


(the kept it before. Keep it with our 
r). pen to its true meaning, to the fact 
1, Pe manger holds the Hope of the 
ace, pa By all means let good Christian 
t New yivice—so long as they know exact- 
A. B » they are rejoicing. 
re is nothing we should do more 
ly, for the Nativity answers so 
questions. Indeed, if we could 
nderstand it, we would find it an- 
all the questions. When the scoffer 
ingly asks, “Why doesn’t your God 
mething?” we can point to the 
rand ask in reply, “What more 
he do than that?” Only those who | 
t understand the Christmas story, | 
nk the manger was a failure and | 
ss a ghastly mistake, will presume 





mbus, 
pastor), 


ie Rey. 





a Con 









Mr. W 
upply) 


is not enough for us to keep the 
with our eyes open, we must keep | 
our hearts open, too, and perhaps | 
ry will change us a little, and that | 
r rely make the world a better place 
se who have to live with us. 

t us make this Christmas “The Fes- 
of the Home.” After all, it is chil- 
y. Ralf day, and for their sakes alone we 
wv Chri keep it. Children are happiest 
home is important to them, and it 
e if they are important enough to 





Rev. 
rch ; 

n't think of Christmas Eve as “the 
before the storm.” Relax in the 
prtable untidiness of Christmas 
ing. Find yourself in the elemental 
y of giving—just giving. 
en your neighbor barges in like 
gress, ber escorted by fighters, remem- 
pastogee ‘8 your neighbor, and Jesus had 
uildingthing to say even about her. 

is escapism if you substitute the 

erfeit for the genuine, and make 
Rey, @ nly interest and concern, “How 
nisterl have a good time?” But if you get 


new q 


Pa. 
of a 
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“.. open wide 


the doors of sound” 
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You'll bless the day 
you sent for this free booklet! 


To the hard of hearing this is 
indeed the age of “miracles.” First 
came the tiny transistors de- 
veloped by Bell Telephone Labs, 
which brought to an abrupt end 
the era of heavy, clumsy, uncom- 
fortable hearing aids. The light- 
weight, less conspicuous aids that 
replaced them took a giant step 
toward what every hard of hear- 
ing person had long sought ...a 
hearing aid that would not adver- 
tise his hearing loss! 


However, it was not until De- 
cember 1954, when The Otarion 
Listener, the world’s first eyeglass 
hearing aid, made its appearance, 
that convenience, comfort and con- 
cealment were combined in what 
has been hailed by grateful thou- 
sands as a true “hearing miracle.” 


Nevertheless, the makers of the 
Otarion Listener still were not 
satisfied. They knew the human 
desire for a hearing aid that 
would, if possible, actually add to 
Nature’s handiwork...that would, 
as never before, open wide the 
doors of sound. 


Nature has endowed the don- 
key, the horse, the rabbit, and 
many of her lesser creatures with 
a unique ability man doesn’t pos- 
sess — the ability to co-ordinate 
sight and hearing—to point their 
ears directly toward what they 
want to hear as they look at it, 
thereby reducing confusing back- 


ground sounds and permitting 
easy concentration. 


Now, through an exclusive in- 
geniously hidden “invisible ear,” 
Otarion at last makes it possible 
for you to co-ordinate sight and 
hearing... to get the full benefit 
of direct reception hearing! You 
hear better—faster—easier! 


This amazing new Otarion hear- 
ing aid with the “invisible ear” 
challenges detection. It has no 
cords, no ear buttons, no ear 
molds; a tiny almost invisible tube 
leads to the ear. It ends the con- 
fusion caused by annoying back- 
ground sounds because the new 
Otarion Listener is the only hear- 
ing aid in the world to give you 
direct reception hearing! 


Do not confuse this with any 
other hearing aid. It is a com- 
pletely new scientific achievement 
—exclusive with Otarion! 


Write today for the complete 
fascinating story of this amazing 
new hearing aid development. 


Leland Rosemond, President 
Otarion Listener Corporation 
Ossining 10, New York 
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Family 
Man 


By Oren Arnold 


Psychologists claim that the behavior 
patterns of adults were really set by the 
habits of childhood. Well, that explains 
my compulsion to eat up, or at least 
sample, all the Christmas fruitcake, 
candy, nuts, and other goodies I can find 
hidden on our pantry shelves. 

at a ° 

A white Christmas? I'm not interested. 
The snow theme is Germanic in origin. 
The real American Christmas, my Cham- 
ber of Commerce holds, is the kind we 
have in sunny Phoenix, which has a cli- 
mate just like that of Palestine. 

° ° oO 
Quote of the Month: 

Ah, friends, dear friends, as years go 
on and heads get gray, how fast the 
guests do go! 

Touch hands, touch hands, with those 
who stay. Strong hands to weak, old 
hands to young, across the Christmas 
board touch hands. 

The false forget, the foe forgive, for 
every guest will go and every fire burn 
low and cabin empty stand. 

Forget, forgive, for who may say that 
Christmas day may ever come to host 
or guest again. Touch hands! 

—Author unknown 


o oO oO 


Six-vear-old neighbor Bobby Willis 
found a new pair of shoes and some un- 
derwear, wrapped and obviously hidden 
for one of his gifts. “Boy,” he groused 
to his brother, “looks as if we'll be having 
another practical Christmas!” 


° ° fo 


For this and every Christmas, give 
your children a few gifts, a little money, 
and a lot of time. 

°o ° °o 

Last year a little girl went up close 
and viewed the doll we had used for the 
Christ Child in our church Nativity 
scene. After a long moment, she looked 
up at us and said—with far greater in- 
sight than she realized—“He’s a lot more 
alive than that.” 

Oo . o 


The X in Xmas is really the early 


26 


Greek letter Chi used by early Christians 
as an abbreviation for Christ, Greek 
Xpistos. But so what? I still don’t like 
Xmas. In our time it seems like a disre- 
spectful, slurred-over bit of carelessness, 
no matter how “space-saving” it may be. 
Let us make room for Christ. 


° ° ° 


It was three days after. Five-year-old 
Junior was in the midst of his Christmas 
toys, practically all of them broken al- 
ready. Said Papa, waxing a bit sarcastic 
to a friend, “There's a sample of good 
old American know-how. Industry can’t 
manufacture a toy that the smart Ameri- 
can youngster can't immediately break.” 


° °° 3 


Only thing really wrong with Christ- 





mas is that I never seem able to divide | 


it into twelve equal parts and store them 
for use, one each month, throughout the 
year. 
° ° ° 
“One of my sons is approaching man- 
hood,” alleges Dick Wilson. “He warned 
me this year not to try to palm off my old 
neckties on him as gifts, Well, okay; but 
any new ones I give him are going to be 
the kind I like and can borrow later.” 
° e 6 
The finest thanks—a young daughter, 
opening your gift to her and exclaiming, 
“Oh, Daddy . . . OQO00-0-0-0, wow!” 


° 3 ° 


Not until you grow up, marry, have 
some children, then watch them under 
a tree of your own do you really under- 
stand the truth in the statement, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 











GOD MADE US TO 


(Continued from 








into a soul-cleansing understand 
that first Christmas, you will find 
gives you a new outlook on life. ¥ 
see the good wherever it is, ; 
courage it. You will recognize the 
and evil things of life, and find th 











| have a new strength and courage 
















them to the bitter end. 

Keep the Feast. Don’t be aff 
laugh. To set a group of peoplen 
innocently laughing is to do the 
your Father in heaven. 

But remember three things. 
there are two kinds of laughter, 
is the healthy, God-given laugh, 
can help and encourage your 
men, and there is the other so 
laugh at his expense. I haven’t mu 
for the man who defines a sense of 
as “That which makes you lay 
something which, if it happened t 
would make you boiling mad.” 
man does not have a great contri 
to make to the well-being of the 
True humor laughs with life, not 

Remember, secondly, the wordss 
Preacher, “To every thing there is@jy 
son, and a time to every purpose 
the heaven. A time to weep, and af as 
to laugh; a time to mourn, and a ti 
dance.” 

There are times when laughter 
of place. I would not preach 
laughter on Good Friday, for it ¥ 
not be merely irreverent, but thorot 
blasphemous. Yet it would not } 











| unseemly subject for Easter Su 


a 


_ hearts need cheering. They m 


Sid Thomas, in Duluth, writes that * 


his small children begged for a “special” 
Christmas gift last year; they wanted him 
to make them a super-duper snowman. 
So he did; he labored for three hours, 
sculptured a perfect statue, then called 
his tribe. “Fine!” they shrieked instant- 
ly. Then, “Come on, gang, let’s bust it 
down!” Three seconds later it was flat- 
tened. 


| “Hallelujah” without a radiant s 


will laugh with me, 


when the triumphant “Hallelujabs’ 
forth. How on earth can anyoné 














It is the happiest word in the He 
language, and in ours. God will 
us with mirth”—on occasion. 
Remember, finally, that whe 
laugh, you do not laugh alone, 
made me to laugh, so that all t 
” exulted Sa 
Mirth is more infectious t 
measles. See if you can spread la 
this Christmas, Let others catch i 
you. Their lives need brightening. 


plowing a lonely furrow. Share 
happiness with them. The best p 
happiness is the sharing of it with # ye 
one else. Many people hold back ag b« 
to see if you have one to trade with | 
Have you? A 
Joy to the world! The Lord is ¢ 82 
Let earth receive her King; 5) 
Let every heart prepare Him 1 
And heaven and nature sing. j 
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lere iS#May Record Rack is sturdy, durable. 


pose Wy place for favorite albums or as 
, anda as 72 LP records, Coil spring 
nd atiges make lifting easy. Gold-plated 
hstand tarnishing despite constant 
chter ping. Sold for $4.00 by The Weico 
each @PLl2, 1137 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
or it wee 22, Ill. 
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with #§ your Christmas cards in this hand- 

ick a@@ book box, bound in smooth white 

with@ leather with title and edges in 
Attractive on table or in bookcase. 

1 is qq” x 7”, holds almost 100 cards. 


tr Save "Em Box, $1.49 (2 for 
asl PD) from Sunset House, 68 Sunset 
+» Beverly Hills, Calif, 
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Another selection 


of suggested gifts or useful products, 
easy to order —still in time for Christmas. 


Please order from the sources given and enclose payment with your order. 

















1,000 sparkling gummed name and ad- 
dress labels nicely printed with your full 
name and address with a lovely plastic 
box for just $1, postpaid! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order. Worth much, 


much more! Money-back guarantee. 
Tower Press, Inc., Box 591-OM, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 








Big Santa Claus, four feet high, is litho- 
graphed in five colors. Plasticized for 
indoor or outdoor use. Mount him on a 
frame, tape him on door or window, or 
pin him on a wall. May be stored in his 
mailing tube for fresh use year after 
year. $3.00 from Thompson Specialties, 
P12, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill. 





A rare treat for any child and a hand- 
some decoration about the home, this 
pure white kitten of genuine fur has 
sparkling green eyes, red nose, a red 
ribbon on its neck, More than 16 inches 
long. $5.95 from Galaxy Fur Co., Dept. 
P121, 236 West 27th St., New York 
mm a 






PROTESTANT RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS 


PRESBYTERIAN 
Sterling Silver SYMBOL 


Beautifully handcrafted in 
Sterling Silver — a cher- 
ished symbol for all 
Presby terians-at your local 
jeweler. 


By 


WALTER E. HAYWARD CO., INC. 
Attleboro, Mass. 










FIRST CENTURY 

PALESTINE LAMP 
Perfect gift for any church friend. Such a 
lamp as guided the Lord’s own footsteps. 
Handmade replica, Palestine clay base. 
Lamp, oil, flax wicks, lamplighting service, 
etc., gift boxed. $4 pp. Samoth Lamps, 3822 
Harrison Street, Oakland, California. 
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DON'T THROW IT AWAY! 


« use odds “n ends to moke clever and useful items for 
seosonal group projects, gifts and soleable merchon 
-dise for bozoors. Here is o jam-packed 40-page two 






-color monthly magazine for teachers and leaders on 
@ limited budget looking for fresh new idecs. 
Introductory offer: ovr 25< copy only 
WRITE BETTY PRICE 
IDEAS UNLIMITED 


5865 Lincoln Ave. ©@ Chicage 45, Ill. 


















Trlonvoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 












Kitchen com- 
ittees, social 
and recreational 
roups, you will 
interested in 

his modern 
Folding Banquet 
Table. America’s 
greatest line. 















Chairs. Trucks 


Monroe Co.. 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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RECORDS 
for 


Christmas 
Giving 
by Enos €. Shupp, Jr. 


Our annual guide for gift-giving this year is a list of what 
we consider to be among the best recordings issued since 
January, 1958. 


Concertos: One of the great musical events of the past 
year was the acclaim of the award-winning Van Cliburn. 
His recording of the popular Tchaikovsky “Piano Concerto 
No. 1” is thrilling (Victor). Another young artist of excep- 
tional talent is the violinist Christian Ferras, heard in two 
major concertos on one disc, the Tchaikovsky and the 
Mendelssohn (Angel). 


Operatic and Choral Music: Two complete operatic 
recordings would seem to be outstanding: Rossini’s “Barber 
of Seville” with Maria Callas, and Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer” (both Angel). Gilbert and Sullivan fans will welcome 
a brilliant new D’Oyly Carte recording of “The Mikado” 
London). 

Two large choral masterpieces have appeared in per- 
formances of merit: Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio,” directed 
by the late Fritz Lehmann (Decca), and the massive Berlioz 
“Requiem,” conducted by Hermann Scherchen (Westmin- 
ster). 


Organ Recordings: Recent organ records could well 
be headed by the magnificent disc of the three Franck 
Chorales and the “Piéce Héroique” played by Marcel Dupré 
Mercury). Bach is never neglected, and a disc of four of 
his largest works is one of Fernando Germani’s best on a 
superb classic organ in Holland (Capitol). “Bach at Zwolle,” 
by E. Power Biggs, contains three of the familiar big master- 
works played on a historical organ (Columbia). 


Children’s Records: Much of the best material in chil- 
dren’s records is being issued on 12” LP records. Disneyland 
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Records has a series of stories with songs, in a folde 
includes several pages of colored pictures and tey 
just look at these titles: “Zorro,” “Bambi,” “Perri,” “ 
at Disneyland,” “Dumbo,” “Pinocchio,” “Snow 
“Uncle Remus,” “Cinderella,” and “Alice in Wonde 

Six more good LP’s for children are: “Cinderella” 
by Prokofiev) and “Sleeping Beauty” (Tchaikovsky) 
disc; “On Parade,” a band record for fun with 
(both Children’s Record Guild); “Aladdin” (from 
herazade”) and “Midsummer Night’s Dream” on ox 
“Tom Glazer Sings for Fun and Play” (both Young}, 
Records); and two LP’s in Capitol’s series of Clas 
Children, with stories over symphonic music. 

Two lines of LP’s at $1.98 include many excelle 
for young people. One is the Victor Bluebird series, o 
we list six: “Tales from the Great Book” (Robert P 
Joseph Cotten); “Black Beauty” and other great 
“The Little Engine That Could” and four wonderful 
nie the Pooh” stories; “Songs, Games, and Fun”; “L 
for Sleepy-heads”; and “Major Classics for Minors” ( 
more and Lowe). The other line notable for ma 
children’s records is Golden Records. Four of their} 
included in the series “Child’s Introduction to”; of th 
recommend Gilbert and Sullivan; Great Composer; 
Orchestra. A fifth Golden Record has these young fy 
among song-stories on one disc: “Celeste,” “Tubb 
Tuba,” and “Adventures of a Zoo.” Columbia has 
disc called “Just So Stories,” which includes “Ho 
Camel Got His Hump.” There are also many unusual 
for children on the Folkways label. : 
















Christmas Recordings: To bring the message 
spirit of the Christmas season to your home even 
vividly than greens and decorations are these e 
Christmas recordings: brist 

“Christmas Sing-Along with Mitch,” new this 
cludes thirteen carols designed to have you join 
them—even to supplying ten copies of the words 
attractive album folder (Columbia). These are vei 
fully directed by Mitch Miller. Fourteen favorites aré 
by Percy Faith and his Orchestra on a disc titled 
jah!” (Columbia); not for singing, but splendid for i 
music. r 

Among the best of previous releases are these 
records: “The Littlest Angel” with Loretta Young (Dg™4 
“The Stingiest Man in Town,” based on Dickens’ A nde 
mas Carol (Columbia); “The Nativity,” narration by sel 
Facenda with original instrumental music (Victor). 

Good choral records are “The Song of Christmas, 
Waring (Decca); “Now Is the Caroling Season,” Fred 
ing (Capitol); “Songs of Christmas,” The Norman | 
Choir (Columbia); “Christmas with the Trapp Family 
ers” (Decca); and of course the two Robert Shaw @ 
discs: “Christmas Hymns and Carols”—Vol. 1, famil 
Vol. II, lesser known carols (Victor). 

Organ recordings of favorite Christmas music i 
“Joy to the World,” twenty-eight selections pla 
Leonard MacClain (Epic); “Christmas Carols on the@ 
played by Virgil Fox (Victor). ~ 

It would not be Christmas in most homes without 
from “The Messiah,” and several fine complete vers 
well as single discs of highlights are available. Fast} 
ing a tradition is “Amahl and the Night Visitors” (| 
to complete a meaningful Christmas season for the 
family. 
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[nca Victron De 3 Christmas Hymns 
hristmas with Grandma Moses eet 


by George Beverly Shea 
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hese , : 
ing (Dgjendma Moses recalls early Inspired re-telling of the story of Perry Como adds his special 12 beautiful songs which em- 
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derson orchestra plays Holi- background music, 6-page album favorites of the Holiday season.A of the Christmas holiday. A per- 


























ion Dy selections.* $4.98 of drawings. $4.98 happy Christmas package. $3.98 fect gift. $3.98 
r) a . e ; 
ne [reaViewon | — Harry Belafonte 
a ; i TO WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
” Fred oo ron. Christmas ' Eagiane ini 5 Best Loved Sacred Songs 
MICKELSON Sebatey Cheech. ARE) th Oe » Volume Two 
man OF Syren { “); f RY — . Sell 
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lestival of carols on one side; Perfectly captures the mood of a A sensitive artist lends his per- Vol. II. Roy Rogers, Dale Evans, 
thout@ntasy of sleigh bells on the carol service in a country church sonal touch to familiar songs of Eddy Arnold, Hank Snow, Stuart 

mer. A novel collection, to give in England. Church organ and the Christmas season. Certain to Hamblen, Johnson Family Sing- 
and to nave. $3.98 carol choir. $3.98 please.* $3.98 ers, etc. $3.98 


0 available on Living Stereo records. ® 
The world’s greatest artists are on... R VICTOR & 


nufacturer’s nationally advertised prices shown—optional. 
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to those protected 


with 


pr wel ses 


It's wonderful not to be bothered by 
financial worries as you grow older. 

With money invested in Presby- 
terian Annuities, you can be certain 
of receiving regular income checks 
the rest of your life. The payments 
never shrink, and they are guaran- 
teed by the integrity of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

Then, too, you will experience the 
extra dividends of happiness and 
satisfaction, knowing that after your 
lifetime, the remainder of your an- 
nuity principal will go toward the 
work of the Church. 

If you wish, you can make a gift 
of a Presbyterian Annuity to a friend 
or loved one as a token of your es- 
teem. It makes a lasting Christmas 
present and all future checks will 
arrive at Christmas time for the rest 
of the Annuitant’s life. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income fer life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 

@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 

@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 

e - ao fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 

@ income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MA‘'L THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10, N Y 





] tem interested in Presbyterion Annuities. ' 
j Please tell me what percent income | would | 
receive, my dote of birth being —_________ j 
1 month dey yeor ' 
] At present | om most interested in 
| (1 Beerd of National Missions ! 
[) Commission on E ical Mission 1 
i and Relations 1 
! ! 
: : 
j 
| 1 





(C0 Seerd of Christian Education 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details 


ooo oeegeeceeecosoes 1 
-12-1-58 
OO TS 
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‘SEEN AND HEARD pys.c. Wynn 





HAT South America feels none too 
friendly to the U.S.A. has been pain- 


| fully evident ever since the unhappy tour 


of Mr. Nixon, Anti-American feeling has 
also been running high among our Mexi- 
can neighbors. There the animosity to- 
ward our country has grown with the 
mounting reports of racial discrimination 
from American communities. 

It was no surprise, then, when the 
crowds at the recent international film 
festival at Mexico City booed the Stars 
and Stripes. What did surprise everyone 
was the audience's about-face after see- 
ing a new film from the United States 
entitled The Defiant Ones. Instead of 
catcalls and hisses, the throng rose to 
cheer this tough, artistic movie. 

The Defiant Ones deserves cheers. 
Directed by Stanley Kramer, it has a 
superior cast headed by Tony Curtis and 
Sidney Poitier, who are white and Negro 
respectively. The two men are cast as 
escaped convicts, handcuffed together as 
they fight their way through a lynch mob 
and swamp while fleeing a posse. Their 
fear, fatigue, and desperation are com- 
pounded by the hatred they bear each 
other. But gradually, through panic and 
furor, they begin to understand that as 
men they are bound together by bonds 


| stronger than the chains at their wrists. 


Every bit of the action, every support- 
ing player, and each scene of the drama 


| ring true in this honest, competent film. 


The Mexican audience was so impressed 
with its integrity and rugged beauty that 


| Robert C. Hill, the United States Am- 


bassador, was called to the stage to re- 
ceive the plaudits of the crowd. While 


there he took occasion to introduce Willie 


Mays, who has been barnstorming Latin 
America with the San Francisco Giants. 
It was what the press sometimes calls a 


| diplomatic coup. 





The other night our family decided 
to take in a movie. We opened the news- 
paper to the theater listings and searched 
and searched, but finally gave up. Our 
area has dozens of film houses within 
driving distance; but it was impossible 
that particular evening to find any offer- 
ings suitable for family viewing. What 
aggravated the situation was that this 
was the fourth time we had gone through 
this experience in recent months. 

Many of the available films were of 





A Diplomatic Coup 
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Tony Curtis and Sidney Poitier , We 
United Artists film, “The Defiant 
of 


b Pe 
excellent quality, but obviously um 
for the children. The theme that 
prominently in several was adulten 
this the advertisements conspic 
featured. Sex angles were _playe 
prominently in many of the new of 
ads, and provocative lines pepper 
copy: “Drama of Love, Lust, ané 
lence.” 

This column has done its s 


a | 





decry the follies of censorship; a 
don’t really advocate family offeri 
the Pa and Ma Kettle level. But 
know that if the motion picture ind 


t st 
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is in earnest about recapturing s0 











its lost audience, it will have to qj wi 
film fare for family groups, too. 

Such films will have to be dif 
from Peyton Place, Cat on a He 
Roof, Never Love a Stranger, 
head, La Parisienne, Home Before 
Tunnel of Love, and that so-called 
cal entry, Adam and Eve. 

The sobering fact is that wider 
tude in the Motion Picture Codé 
brought on numerous pictures that 
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terously treat the one-time delicat 
ject of sex. Even foreign films are f 
the pinch. Whereas it was the Eur 
titles that previously spelled sex 
box office, their candor now runs # 
to the American type. It’s not ve 
couraging to read the forthcoming 
duction titles either. What with! 
and Some Came Running among 
we can only assume that the siti 


























































may worsen. 

Do you want to know what wel 
did? We stayed home, played a 
and made our own popcorn, That’ 


we did. 
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PRESBYTERIAN RED 






he morning sun was just peeping 
the palm trees. The Ramos family 
Pedro and his mother and his 
x—started for the village. 
eak-squeak!” creaked the two 
of their wooden cart. 

ppity-clop, clippity-clop!” went 
pavy feet of Jok, the big gray water 
Jo that was pulling them down the 
road. They passed tall trees and 
90 thickets and little houses built 
ven palm leaves. 

the Philippine Islands, where Pedro 
water buffaloes help the people by 
ing the rice fields and hauling great 
of grain and coconuts to market. 
y, in the village, Jok was going to 
Pedro in a different way. Pedro 
it told anyone yet. It was a secret. 
oday was Mama Ramos’ birthday, so 
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dultenf&wore her best dress with the butter- 
mspicamsleeves. Little white flowers were 
played in her hair. Pedro, sitting in the 






cof the cart on bundles of sugar cane 


































| news 
epperams, proudly thought, “How pretty 
‘t, andigma looks for her birthday.” It was all 
could do to keep from telling his 
ts shagmet. 
\ip; avhen they reached the village, they 
offerig@t straight to the market place, Papa 
But amos unhitched the cart. “I will stay 
ire inde all day and sell the sugar cane,” 
ng sommpaid. 
e to @@ will help,” smiled Mama Ramos. 
too. [hey looked at Pedro. “Jok and I have 
»e dilgfething special to do,” he said, adding 
a Ho@fteriously, “It’s a secret.” 
er, O@faking hold of one of Jok’s great 
efore@ing horns, he led the water buffalo 
alledMugh the streets to a house near the 
of the village. This was the home 
widemmis friend Lucio, a man who made 
Cod@@es and bowls and jars from clay. 
s thatffhis morning he was sitting outside 
‘licate#house. “Good morning, Lucio, sir,” 
are fal Pedro politely. 
» EungWhy, good morning, Pedro.” There 
sex #§ a smile of welcome on Lucio’s face. 
uns sve you and Jok come to help me 
it vet™me pottery?” he asked. 
ymingaedro nodded, 
vith MBucio pointed to a big pile of red- 
ong @red earth. “That is the clay I use to 
» site my bowls and dishes, It must be 
' soft,” he explained. 
we ifedro had often watched the pottery- 
d a @mer at work. He knew what to do. 





hat's@#t he took off his straw sandals, Then 
nd Jok walked right into the pile of 
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ILDREN’S STORY by Verna Turpin Borsky 
PEDRO’S SECRET PROJECT 












red clay. Back and forth, and around and 
around, they went. Pedro guided Jok, 
and Jok’s heavy feet trampled the clay 
until it became very, very soft. 

Lucio put some of the soft clay’on a 
wheel called a potter's wheel. He sat 
on the ground and spun this wheel with 
his feet, At the same time his hands 
shaped the clay into a deep, dishlike 
bowl. When the bowl was round and 
smooth, he lifted it off the wheel and 
set it in the sun to dry. By and by, he 
would place it in a kiln. There it would 
bake until it became very hard. 

After awhile Pedro became tired. So 
did Jok. At noon, when the sun was high 
in the sky, Pedro led the big animal to 
a nearby pool of muddy water, Grate- 
fully, Jok waded in. Down, down into 
the water he sank, until only his wide 
nose and long horns showed. Like all 
water buffaloes, he loved mudbaths. 

Pedro himself sat in the shade and 
ate the lunch of rice cakes and fish that 
Mama had wrapped in a banana leaf. 
Then he and Jok helped Lucio again. 

“My, but I am glad you and Jok came 
today,” said the pottery-maker when 
their work was finished. He took some 
coins from his pocket and held them out 
to Pedro. “This is for helping me.” 

But Pedro shook his head. He pointed 
to the ground, to a round, red bow! that 
Lucio had made. He had seen such 
bowls for sale in the market place. They 
looked pretty filled with large yellow 
fruit called mangoes. “Please,” he asked 
Lucio, “may I have the bow! instead of 
the coins?” 

“Of course,” smiled Lucio, happy that 
Pedro liked his bowl. He wrapped it in 
clean brown paper. All the way back to 
the market place, Pedro held it carefully 
in the circle of his arms, 


It was late when the Ramos family 
started home, The sun had already 
dipped behind the palm trees. Soon the 
fireflies would bob and glow through the 
bamboo thickets. High in the treetops 
little gecko lizards would begin their 
night noises. 

As Jok pulled the cart down the road, 
Pedro moved close to Mama, It was time 
to tell his secret. He laid the package in 
her arms and said, “I have brought you 
a red bowl that Lucio made. Tomorrow 
I will pick many mangoes to fill it.” He 
added softly, “Happy birthday, Mama.” 
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This Christmas... 


Give the Word of God to those you lo 


...dn the living language of today! 


What more timely gift for this moment in this world 
than a Bible! And what more timely Bible than the 
Revised Standard Version— so clearly written in the 
language we use today that your loved ones will turn 
to it twice as often for inspiration and peace of mind. 

The RSV replaces out-of-date, confusing expres- 
sions with clear, understandable language—yet pre- 
serves the poetic beauty of the King James Version. 
It is based on the most authoritative texts available. 


And since many of these are ancient manuscripts 


only recently discovered, the RSV Bible is, in 
sense, our oldest Bible as well as our most accura 
Because of this new clarity and accuracy, the R 
is a Bible even for someone who already has a Bil 
Religious leaders of more than 40 denominati¢ 
have praised the RSV Bible. More than six milli 
copies have been sold. This Christmas give 3 
loved ones a richer understanding of God’s Seq 
tures with this magnificent Bible. They'll long 


member you for such a treasured gift. 


THERE IS AN RSV BIBLE FOR EVERY MEMBER OF YOUR FAMILY 


Red-LetterEdition (3900RL). Rich genuine leather (3807, Young people's Itt 
An RSVB with the words of 3807R). Handsome edition for Edition (280472). Co’ 


Christ in red. In moments, family and student use. Plenty full-color pictures, 


any part of the Master's mes- of white space between lines in color, Black k 


sage can be found for in- 
spiration or study. Maroon 
buckram. Page size: 5/4’ 
x B'4” $7.50 
In black genuine leather 


(3907RL). Boxed. . $11 


NEW! Magnificent India-Paper Bibles. 
A triumph of the bookbinder’s art. Fac h edi- 
tion is less than 1” thick, yet is printed in 
easy-to-read 9-point type. Cold edges and 
stamping, ribbon marker. Presentation page. 
Page size: 514” x 814". Boxed. 
@ Rich black or red genuine leather (3808X, 
SHOBXR) .. $13.50 
Luxurious black or red genuine morocco, 


leather-lined (3868X, 3868XR) 


for easy reading. Gold edges, binding with zip 
ribbon markers. Page size: style. Page sizes 
6"x 8 4”. Boxed. Black 730". Boxed. . 
or red, , ‘nn $10 Same as above, 


In maroon buc kram, zipper (2803) 
shown top right (3800) In blue cloth, 
zipper (2800). 


Ask your book dealer or denominational 
H 

store to show you the many handsome edi 

of the Revised Standard Version Bible t 


THOMAS N ELSON & 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Ver 








